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A NEW SERIES 


Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic 
Book I., $0.30; Book II., $0.40; Book III., $0.50. 


By ISAAC 0. WINSLOW, M.A., 
Principal of Thayer Street Grammar School, Providence, R. 1. 





Some of its noteworthy characteristics are: 

1. It adopts the conservative middle ground between the 
plan of one or two books and that of a separate book for each 
school year. 

2. By following the parallel or spiral method, the different 
subjects are not presented separately as complete wholes, but 
alternate at sufficient intervals in accordance with the ability 
of the child. 

3. A complete index in each book makes it easy to find 
any particular fact or principle. 

4. The pupil is kept busy with a varied application of the 
principles he has mastered, instead of being too rapidly erowd- 
ed forward into greater difficulties. 

5. The problems are based upon facts gathered from his- 
tory, geography, nature study, astronomy, and physics, as well 
as upon the customary commercial transactions. 

6. Genuine mathematical thought is developed by the 
judicious use of mental work and special drill exercises. 

7. Simple geometrical forms and the elementary principles 
of algebra have been gradually introduced. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


| , New me Chicago Boston 
FORWARD! 


Cincinnati 


























EACHERS WHO WANT THE BEST text-books 
should examine the following series 


LIPPINCOTT’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
LIPPINCOTT’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 
LIPPINCOTT’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


Contain new and valuable features. 


Morris's United States Histories, 


A History of the United States of America, Its People 
and Its Institutions 


An Elementary History of the United States 
A Primary History of the United States 


The Elementary History contains a brief History of Penn- 
— Tested in the school-room, they have proved to be 
rst-class. 


























LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. By J.N. Parricx, A.M. 
LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. By J. N. Patrick, A.M. 


Simple, direct, and practical. 





Examine these books before adopting. Send for price list 
and circulars, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pubiishers, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








STEPPING STONES © LITERATURE 





March 20, 1901. 
June 25, 1901. 
June 28, 1901. 
July 2, 1901. 


Adopted for use in the City of Washington 
Adopted for use in the City of Boston 
Adopted for use in the City of Newark 
Adopted for use in the City of Baltimore 


In June the Sub-Commission on Text-Books for the State of North Carolina enthusiastically recom- 
mended this series of readers as preferable to all other readers, To quote from the official report: 


“We have examined very carefully all Readers submitted, and unhesitatingly pronounce “ Stepping 
Stones to Literature” our first choice. . . . We desire to say that it has never been our privilege to 


examine a more admirable set of books.” 





SILVER, BURDETT (@ COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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BOTANICAL SUPPLIES— 
THE NEW APLANATIC MACNIFIER 
lons, giving brilliant © 
definition, and abso- 
Jute flatness of field. 


of 831-3 per cent. to 
* Other Magnifiers . 
down to 25c. Bo- 


cal Collecting 
Cases, 75c to $1.50. Plant Presses, 60c. to $1.50. 
Send for samples of mounting and drying Papen 
Genus covers, etc. Entomological pins, all sizes. 
Williams,Brown & Earle, 918 Chestnut St., Pails. 
DEPT 








Interesting Notes. 


A Spider’s Trap-Door. 


‘“‘ A friend of mine,” says a correspond- 
ent of the Sydney (Australia) Bulletin, 
“noticed near his camp a trap-door spider 
run in front of him and pop into its hole, 
pulling the ‘lid’ down as it disappeared, 
The lid seemed so neat and perfect acircle 
that the man stooped to examine it, and 
found, to his astonishment, that it was a 
sixpence. There was nothing but silk 
thread covering the top of the coin, but 
underneath mud and silk thread were 
coated on and shaped convex (as usual). 
The coin had probably been swept out of 
the tent with rubbish,” says R. I. Pocock, 
commenting on this in VVature. 


Roof Playgrounds. 


In New York they are now using the 
roofs of school buildings as playgrounds. 
The following description is from an 
article in the June Woman’s Home Com- 
panion: 

* The roof, which is reached by a wide 
doorway, is solidly floored with brick, and 
is surrounded by a wall six feet in height. 
It has a roof of wire netting supported by 
a framework of iron girders. This is thir 
teen feet above the wall, and is meant 
to prevent missiles being thrown into the 
streets. The wire is strong, but is so light 
that the air and sunshine are freely ad- 
mitted. The roof has an area of nearly 
nine hundred square feet. One end is 
protected by a canvas awning, and is fur- 
nished with chairs and benches. The rest 
of the space is for games and plays. The 
classes meet there, as far as possible, and 
all recreation is taken there, as a matter of 
course. Outside of school hours the play- 
ground is open to all children, and in the 
a the fathers and mothers are in- 
vited.” 


The Pacific Cable. 


Work is progressing on the British 
cable to connect Canada with Australia. 
The cable itself, which will be the longest 
on record, is being made in England. 
The first section will be laid in a few 
months and the whole line must be in 
working order by Jan. 1, 1903. The dis- 
tance is 5,834 miles, the route going from 
Kelp Bay, B. C., to Fanning Island, south 
of Hawaii, the Fijis, Norfolk island, and 
thence to Queensland. The total cost will 
be $10,000,000. 


An Improved Telegraphic Key. 


“The key which transmits the Morse 
signals to-day is practically the same used 
by Thomas A. Edison, Andrew Carnegie, 
and other telegraphers thirty years ago,” 
says Electricity. “The twentieth century 


telegraph-key, designed by a prominent} PERFECT 


official in one of the large telegraph com- 
panies, is intended to increase the speed 





ers’ paralysis. It is a radical departure 
from the one now in use. It consists of a 
handle that may be grasped by the whole 
hand or operated by the touch of any fin- 
ger or part of the hand. It is unnecessary 
to retain a firm hold upon this handle, and 
the fingers may be shifted as desired dur- 
ing transmission. It can be turned com- 
pletely around at will, so that any desired 
position may be secured instantly. It is 
the cramped position of the fingers on the 
familiar key-knob that causes paralysis of 
the operator’s wrist, or at least great dis 
tress. This instrument has been in use on 
the Journal Examiner leased wire, work- 
ing direct from New York to San Francis- 
co, a distance of 3,500 miles, a speed of 
3,000 words an hour being maintained.” 


The Consumption of Sugar. 


Roughly speaking, the world’s consump- 
tion of sugar in the last fifteen years has 
doubled, while in Great Britain it has 
trebled per head in forty years, says Zhe 
Spectator (London), referring to a recent 
article by Dr. Willoughby Gardner. “ The 
English and Americans stand easily at the 
head of the list as the sugar-eating nations. 
Dr. Gardner establishes the fact that su- 
gar is a potent creator of energy and 
maintainer of stamina. This, he contends, 
is not only proved by laboratory experi- 
ments, but by the case of the date-eating 
Arabs, the fine health of the sugar-cane- 
eating negroes, and the results obtained 
by Alpine climbers, Arctic explorers, ath- 
letes, and German soldiers fed ona special 
diet. Dr. Gardner’s general conclusion is 
that the increased height and weight and 
the improved health of the English people 
in the last half-century are largely due to 
the increased consumption of sugar.” 


Niagara Falls Illuminated. 


The Michigan Central railroad is pro- 
posing during the summer to illuminate 
Niagara Falls, which will afford a view of 
the greatest grandeur, says 7he Railway 
and Engineering Review. “A test re- 
cently made by officials of the passenger 
department with an electric searchlight 
convinced them that marvelous effects 
could be secured. Accordingly arrange- 
ments have been made for several similar 
searchlights to be erected on the high 
banks overlooking the falls from the Can- 
adian side. The electric power is derived 
from the rapids, and the illumination will 
take place during the passage of all trains 
after nightfall. The most superb view 
will be from Falls View Station.” 


Niagara Falls Doomed. 


Niagara river is a big one and the cata- 
ract will be an impressive spectacle for 
many years to come. At present some 
half a million horse-power has been or 
soon will be developed, and as yet neither 
the beauty nor the magnificence of the 
cataract has been decreased. Just the 
same the falls are doomed as falls, and a 
few generations hence, if there are any 
sentimentalists left then, they will look 
with sorrow on a large, dry wall of rock. 
Of course the change will be lamentable 
in some respects, but the cost of pre- 
serving the cataract as it is would be so 
enormous that the thought of paying it 
must pass away.—New York Zimes. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 

Mrs. WINsLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by aOR OF MOTHERS 
EN WHILE TEETHING, WITH 
OTHES the CHILD. 
8 8, OURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRH@A. 
sts in every part of the world. Be sure 

ik for inslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no 


of the operator, and to prevent telegr aph- | ~ K, kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle 





FIMER & AMEND 


205-211-Third Ave... NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 

















New England 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 













Though ‘‘ New England” in name, 
it is national in reputation—yes, inter- 
national, for it has proved the fallacy of 
the necessity for foreign study to make 
a finished musician or elocutionist. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Mus. Direc. 
All particulars and catalogue will be sent ly 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass. 
Wtratinthewmda | 
Loge a Send? Ls 


4\ Yalemenknowand the New Haven Union @|| 

P says: The question of what in the world to 

Aj }| give a friendis solved b 

| SONGS OF ALL THE COLLEGES 

ts s | which 1s alike suitable for the collegian of T 
the past, for the student of the present, and 

for the boy (or gir) with ho es; also for the 

music-loving sister anda fellow s best girl.” 

“Ali NEW songs, all the OLD songs, 
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a } and the songs popular at all the colleges; 
| a welcome gift inany home any where.” 
}| $1.50—BOOK STORES. MUSIC DEALERS.—$1.50 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York 
iL Schoolbooks of all publist 
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Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


562 W. 23d St., N.Y. City. 


























Latestand most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on Zuropean Plan at Moderate Rates. 
Centrally Located and most converient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots -and Ferries by 

Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - . Proprietors 


SCHOOL BELLS UNIVERSITY ANU 


vi OL COLLEGE BELLS. 
‘0 r an im only. erms, free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 











JUST what you 
want we always have 
Of course they hav 


De CHESTERBROOK  & COE 









IN DENS 


whether for the Improved Ver: 
tical or the old Reliable Slant. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. » Jon 8¢., Now York 






stamp on each. 


ASK STATIONERS, OR 
MAKE REQUISITION. 


Works: Camden, N. J 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions Filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


70 Fifth Avenwe, 
New York. 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 BromAeld Street, Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL FRER. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 208 Mich. Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
1505 Pa. Ave.. Washington, D.C. 414 Conteey Bldg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Bidg., Oskaloosa, Ia 
588 Cooper Bidg.. Denver, Col. 420 Parrott Bldg,SanFrancisco, Cal. 525 Stimson Blk. Los Angeles, al. 














September vacancies, Primary and Gram- 
TEACH ERS WAN TED * mar Grades, $400 to $900; High School, $450 
to $1,500; Critic Teachers in State Normal 
Schools, $700 to $1,000; Superintendencies, $1,000 to $2,500; Good positions in Colleges, 
Seminaries, etc. Send for Sixteenth Year Book, 
C. J. ALBERT, THE AU.BERI TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Pine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


SEPTEMBER PLACES tex require urgent attention. If you can consider a 


better ponsion send all particulars, and photograph to 
5 KELLOGG’S BUREAU. More places in this year for 
live teachers than ever before. If at Detroit leave address with the manager there. 


H. S. KELLOGG, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. Detroit, July 8-12. 


SCHERMERHORN (EACHERS’ AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Oldest and best knownin U. 8. Recommends skilled teach- 
ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 











P. V. HUYSSOON, } ; 
JOHN ©. ROCKWELL, { Props 


3 East 14th St., New York. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


{ntrodnens to Colleges, Schools, and Farnilies, 


Superior fessors, ncipals, nte, 
Tutors,and Governesses, for every De 
ment of Instruction; mmends 





Schools to Parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiror, 


American and Forsign Teachers’ : 
23 UNION aap a 3 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President. 








For. 
Grade Teachers 


VK and Supervisors. 
M , during th 
i ooalarinly gazing she 


of copes relative to music teaching and the “ uew ed- 
ucation.” APPROPRIATE SEASON Music, &c., from the 
SOURCES. Can be used in class for reading, by or- 
“Reprints.” Principals and Superintendents 
will aid their teachers by arranging to supply each 
en as least one annual subscription. $1 
er year Cc. per copy. 
” ¥ Tuan PLACE Supervisor of Music, Indi- 
snapols Published by SCHOOL MUSIC COM- 
PANY, 128 N. Penn St., Indianapolis. 








ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Equitable Bldg, Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacancies in 19 States. Faithful and efficient service, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Erevides Schools of all Grades with Competent 


Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 
tions. Harcan P, Frenon, 8! Cuapat Srreet, Aceany, N.Y. 
of Physical Education at the Dr. Sav- 


THE NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL age Physical Development Institute 


A thorough course of training designed to prepare students for teachers of physical education 


Special attention to public school work. Circulars. 
Secretary, 308 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Lessons on Teaching. 


By J. G. FITCH. 


It is printed from new plates, in large clear type and 
contains 462 pages. 

The binding is a handsome library cloth like others of 
the Kellogg's Teachers’ Library Series. 

Ghe frontispiece is a fine portrait of Mr. Fitch. 

Gopic side-headings are inserted to aid the reader. 











“Teachers everywhere, among the English speaking people, have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it exceedingly profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study. 


Teachers’ price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLOGG & C€O0., - - 61 E. 9th St., New York 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY, 

109 West Firty-Fourts STREET, 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, 
Kindergarten Normat Department, 

Two YEaRs’ CouURSE—OPENS OCTOBER 2D 


Circulars sent on application, 
J. ¥. RrEGART, Supt. Miss CAROLINE T HAVEN, Prin. 


FREN C BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 

Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 


MINt RALS for SCHOOLS 

Ores, useful and rock-making minerals for 
practical study Catalogue free. 
ROY HOPPING, 

129 4TH AVENUE * . New York, N. Y. 


H 699 MADISON AVE., 
Dr. Victor C. Bel 9 New York City. 
Author of “Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of Them,” a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schools. 


Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental work 
of every kind, especially 


Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 
Up Teeth and Mouth 


Special prices to teachers. Appointments to suit the 
convenience of teachers may be arranged. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without rs and for rmanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air. scenic beauty beyond compare. A Christian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HURD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY OITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Relloga’s « Ceacher's’ « Libraries 


Terms Liberal. Write at Once. 
E. L. KELLocG & Co., 61 E. 9th St., New York 
Our new Teachers’ Catalog sent free on 


request. E L. KELLOGG & CO.,, 
61 E. oth St., New York. 
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Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar with our Common Native 
Birds. Such an opportunity mex & given them through 
our new Audubon Charts which show fifty-six of 
the most important wild birds in characteristic attitudes 
and natural colors. 

A full descriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE PRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave, 





BOSTON: 110 Boylston St, 


NEW YORK: 5 West 18th St. 





«i? 


‘ey, PERFECTION WRITING CRAYON N° 312 


he 





For School Crayons of all kinds we have THE BEST 
We are now offering something new— 


Che Perfection School Zrayon 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard 
ase. The inserted cut represents how the package loeks. 
Chey are of the very best quality made, satisfaction 
guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is espe- 
cially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical 
Hand Writing System. Our Wax Crayons are put up in 
gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for samples 


to the 
STANDARD CRAYON CO., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, LYNN, MASS 


E.FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 


GRAND PRIZ 


WAS AWARDED TO 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has 
it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Goed Type—Well Printed—Fine yo it New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to | Good a ~ ell Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 
Catalogue Free—} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


na for one. 


PAPER_: MODEL : OF: GHE : LARYNX 


This unique bit of apparatus is simplicity itself, and yet teaches 
more about the Larynx, ina few minutes, than pages of descrip- 
tion could teach. ith directions given, each pupilcan make 

copy. The modelis sent securely packed for 25 cents. : : : : 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th St., New York. 
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Relieves Exhaustion 











When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn | 








out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 








nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 




















THREE NEW 


Child Study Books 


By Dr. G. STANLEY HALL. 


Story of a Sand Pile. 


1. 

This extremely interesting story was pub- 
Ished some years ago in Scrtbner’s Magazine 
and is now for the first time made accessible 
tothe great body of teachers. Allinterested 
in the great Child-Study movement should 
read this very suggestive story. 


2. A Study of Dolls. 


This is a very full account of one of the 
most complete and satisfactory investiga- 
tions along the line of Child-Study that has 
been undertaken. Now first presented in 
book form, 


3. Contents of Children’s Minds 


A knewledge of what the average child 
already knows when he first goes to school 
will be a valuable guide—determining what 
and how to teach him. The book opens up 
a valuable field of inquiry and shows how it 
may be carried on. 


Limp Cloth covers, Price 28 cts. ea. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 





Often the most interesting and helpful pages of THE SCHOOL JOVRNAL 
are those where the“ copy” is furnished by the merchants who deal in school ma- 
terial. “Read your paper thru, and read it with a pencil and postal card handy. 
Try this plan and see if it does not open new vistas of possible improvement. 
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Duty of the National Educational 
Association 
In Shaping Public Educational Opinion.* 
By JAMES M. GREEN, New Jersey, President of the N. E. A. 


We are assembled in our first meeting of the twentieth 
century. As we cross this boundary line between two 
cycles, the one characterized by the greatest accomplish- 
ments of the world’s history, the other by the expectation 
of things greater than have yet been achieved, it is quite 
natural that we should give attention for a moment to 
the particular part in the activities of men that seems to 
be ours, 

Our association was formed in 1847. It sprang, Mi- 
nerva like, from the head of education. Its childhood 
may be said to have lasted till 1884 ; its youth from that 
time to the present, when it may be said to enter into 
the full strength of manhood. 

As men destined to great usefulness often manifest su- 
periority early in life,so the N. E.A., early began to 
make its influence felt. While in the beginning of its 
history its numbers were small, they were composed of 
vigorous, earnest, thoughtful persons,— persons who 
gave their attention not only to the most fundamental 
propositions of local and state education, but also to mat- 
ters of national concern. 

A glance at the programsof the different meetings will 
show that there is scarcely a question of school organi- 
zation and government, or of selection of subject matter, 
or of method in treatment—from the kindergarten to the 
university, or from the independent rural district to 
the nation as a whole, including its dependencies, that 
has escaped consideration either in some one of the de- 
partments, or on the general program. 

Rural schools, graded schools, elementary, secondary 
and higher education, the kindergarten, manual training, 
art, music, the metric system, Herbartianism, morals, 
school architecture, the relation of superintendent to 
teacher, to school board, systems of raising money, of se- 
lecting school officers, permanency of appointment, 
training and certificating teachers, interstate comity, 
etc., are types of the many questions that have been con- 
sidered frequently and carefully. 

The work of the association has resulted in some defi- 
nite institutions such as the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion, but by far the greatest good has been thru the modi- 
fied and enlightened opinions its members have carried 
to their local fields of labor. 

It is safe to say that to this influence is due the fact 
that while we have no strictly national educational system, 
the education of our nation is more nearly uniform and 
has produced more uniformly good schools than that 
of any other country in the world. 


A Time for Self-Criticism. 


While this association has been a brain center for 
countless thought tracks, a storage battery thru which 
have passed many lines of intelligence, yet its growth has 
had the characteristics usual to an institution in a new 
country. It has had many crudities. If we are to form 
our opinion from the statements of the older members, 
there have been times when it has been ambitious in per- 
sonal diplomacy, and indeed times when even a more ger- 
minal state of politics has prevailed. 


* President’s Address, N. E. A., Tuesday evening, July 9. 





But our nation has now reached a stage of responsi- 
bility such that if we are still to lay claim to the adjec- 
tive national, we must put aside our crudities, take our 
place inline with the conventions of other great nations, 
and assume a general role of seriousness in the problems 
we undertake. 

It is proper that we should try ourselves and find 
wherein we are wanting. We are indebted to one of our 
educational journals for a symposium of criticisms, favor- 


able and unfavorable, concerning ourselves. One who 
has read these criticisms carefully must have reached the 
conclusion that in the main they were favorable to our 
organization. There were, however, two or three that 
may receive attention here : 

First, concerning the size of our annual volume. 
There are those who think the volume too bulky ; there 
are those who think it too small. In all candor, this 
does not appear to be avery serious question. It would 
seem that much more depends upon the quality of matter 
in the volume than upon the number of pages it con- 
tains. 

If the executive committees and the heads of depart- 
ments continue to exercise the care they have hitherto 
taken in the.selection of persons to appear befcre the 
meetings, they will find it very embarrassing to say to 
such persons as they would secure that they will 
presume to pass upon their manuscript and edit it 
with a view to publication. No one should be invited 
to appear before the National Association whose 
views are not sufficiently authentic to be worthy of 
publication, so long as he keeps within the time limits. 
Certainly, worthy men who give us their time and 
thought are entitled to this consideration. 

Second, concerning the manner of choosing the execu- 
tive committee. .The author of this paper is not to-day 
as much concerned in the manner of choosing a presi- 
dent as he might have been had he been a candidate one 
year ago, hence he may be credited with speaking with- 
out personal motives. 

For one, I have never been able to appreciate the ob- 
jections urged to having a nominating committee ap- 
pointed by the president. There may be criticisms’ on 
the appointments to this committee by some particular 
president, but the planitself was in keeping with the gen- 
eral tendency of our country to fix responsibility by en- 
trusting the powers of the many to the hands of the few, 
always with the reserve right to withdraw this trust. 

Note the appointive power of the president of the Uni- 
ted States, of the governors of the different states, of the 
mayors of the different cities, extending to boards of ed- 
ucation, of the trustees of the different institutions of 
learning, of the presiding officers of the different insti- 
tutions, etc. 

Education, if itis genuine, isalways in advance of the 
masses, hence the growing tendency of our people to fix 
responsiblity in men whom they can trust and in whom 


they believe. 
Plans Proposed. 


But our association has chosen to change this system, 
and with the change there is no conflict. Each state 
may now name its representative on the nominating 
board, hence each state has a voice. Ido not see how 
anything more democratic could be asked. Whatever 
may now be the wisdom of the acts of the nominating 
committee, each state must fully share the responsibility 
for these acts. No representatives of a state can charge 
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the responsibility of action to the representatives of an- 
other state without acknowledging—tacitly at least— 
their own incompetency to take their part in dealing 
with their fellow men. 

The plans proposed, viz., to put men in nomination 
for the executive committee a year in advance of election, 
and then conduct a campaign, would certainly prove ex- 
eeedingly distasteful to the men the country would like 
to see intheseoffices. It would bea fatal mistake for the 
National Educational Association ever to resoive itself 
into an election organization. No candidate has ever yet 
been elected toits highest office, and no oneever should be. 
A deliberative body of the character of this association is 
much more capable of selecting its executive committee 
than would be the individuals who would constitute that 
committee. I can think of some men who it seems to 
me would greatly honor the presidential chair. I cannot 
imagine them in the role of seekers. If our association 
is to be truly dignified it must rise above even the ap- 
pearance of gratifying personal ambitions. 

Whatever may be the records of the executive commit- 
tees of the past, and they need no eulogist, we must have 
men in the future who know the educational problems of 
the country and the persons who are capable of throwing 
light on these problems, rather than men skilled in the 
art of vote getting. 


General Program and Departments. 


The organization of our association needs reviewing, 
and certainly some revision. The general program should 
always be an important and popular part of our meetings, 
but it is to the departments that we must look for the 
conservatism of that class of thought most applicable to 
our school-room work. 

It is the relation of the general program to the depart- 
ments, and of the departments to each other, that most 
needs revision. 

Under our present rules, it is quite possible for all of 
the departments to be working on the same subject, and 
seeking the same men. Each department is practically 


independent of every other, and independent as well of 


the general program. 

We have, for instance, the department of kindergarten 
education and child study ; of elementary education, the 
department of secondary education, the department of 
highereducation. Thenthespecial departments of man- 
ual training, music, business, physical education, science. 
Will any one try to imagine elementary, secondary, and 
higher education with these special departments left out 
of consideration? Such an arrangement, if not the play 
ef Hamlet with Hamlet left out, would certainly be the 
play of Hamlet with that distinguished character badly 

‘drawn and quartered.” 

Our departments remind us of lean-to’s built to a 
house simply to get more room, and without regard to 
symmetry or convenience. We are in the position of 
trying to suit our subjects to our names, instead of our 
names to our subjects. 

What does kindergarten mean, other than simply the 
way we begin our school-room instruction? What does 
elementary education mean, other than how much in- 
struction in each of the branches should be given a child? 
What does secondary education mean, other than how 
much instruction in manual training, physical training, 
art, music, etc., we should give in the high school? Per- 
haps elementary education is sufficiently unclassified as 
to subjects to constitute a department, but beyond ele- 
mentary education, it would seem far wiser to name the 
departments after the subject, than after the grade of 
school. For instance, the departments of natural sci- 
ences, classics, modern languages, art, music, physical 
training, manual training, etc., would be much better 
guides to the line of work that might be expected in 
oo different departments than some of the present ti- 
tles. 

The present executive committee has enjoyed the most 
cordial relations with the heads of departments, and be- 
lieves that an examination of the program for this meet- 
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ing will show that the different sections of the courtry, 
as well as the different topics of interest are as fully 
represented as at any previous meeting. Hence, I cannot 
be considered personal when I say that the program of 
every department should be submitted to the general 
executive committee before final adoption, and that in 
reviewing said programs and plans of meeting, the gen- 
eral committee should be governed by fuller by-laws than 
are at present in existence. ’ 

Itis now quite possible for a department to violate the 
general sentiment and policy of the association, even to 
the extent of holding a series of meetings when the meet- 
ings of the general association are in session. It is quite 
possible for a department to make of itself an advertising 
medium for the sale of books, shoes, patent medicines, 
soap, etc. This may be a worthy enterprise, but if we enter 
upon it, the association as a whole should share in the 
profits. The executive committee, in reviewing depart- 
ment programs, should have no desire to go farther than 
to prevent crossing subjects and trespassing upon the 
general rules. 

What is Needed. 


Were the departments named after their specialties, it 
would be much easier to secure able specialists for the 
programs. 

It would seem that this is one of the points to which 
we must look for our greatest usefulness in the future. 
What of chemistry should I teach to my class, and how 
shall I most effectively teach it, are two questions—the 
correct answers to which would save the country untold 
sums of money and years of time. Answer thesame two 
questions foreach of the subjects of the curriculum, and 
the schoolmaster will be the greatest benefactor of all 
ages. Itis safe to say that at least one-half of all the 
time spent in the schools is wasted by reason of its be- 
ing spent on unprofitable subjects. 

To the answering of these two questions our associa- 
tion should apply itself. Already we have made a begin- 
ning. The report of the Committee of Ten was, in the 
judgment of all, one of the greatest contributions to 
learning that has ever been made, and this report, so far 
as it went, was in this line. Everywhere inour tand the 
report was read, and the school curriculum modified ac- 
cordingly. 

We are frequently asked to make appropriations for 
reports ; sometimes for reports on subjects that possibly 
might wait,—but reports and publications such as that 
of the Committee of Ten cannot be too frequent, pro- 
vided they cover new ground and show definite progress. 

Finally, we need to spread abroad a stronger feeling 
of obligation to our association. We are fortunate in being 
able to secure some of the very ablest scholars and think- 
ers of our country for our programs, but there are yet 
many from whom the country is anxious to hear, per- 
sons who have been placed in responsible positions, and 
who owe it to the country to make their views known, 
who may not suffer interruption of a vacation to serve us. 
We should in some way inauguratea systematic campaign 
to impress upon our great institutions of learning, and 
upon our men of great accomplishments the patriotic 
debt they owe to the education of their time. 

The work of our association in administrative lines 
cannot be too highly commended. The efforts to estab- 
lish a National University, to relate the collections in the 
Smithsonian to the different educational institutions of 
the land, to strengthen and develop the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, to establish and maintain proper ideals for educa- 
tion in our dependencies, in the islands and Alaska, as 
well as among the feebler races within our states, can- 
not be too highly commended or too strongly encouraged. 

Our legislative bodies, whether in national or state, are 
naturally concerned with many interests, and as naturally 
should welcome the results of the deliberations of a body 
single in purpose. If we are ambitious that our work 
should be only the best, we may be equally ambitious 
that it shall appeal with executive force to the minds of 
the law makers. 
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We enter upon the new century under the most fay- 
orable auspices. Our treasury is now in a condition 
practically to warrant the expenditure of the income of 
each year in promoting in the most efficient mannner the 
causes that concern us. We have reached a position 
that commands the respect—not only of our nation, but 
of other nations. We may with courage undertake the 
most serious educational problems that present them- 
selves to the minds of men. May our successes of the 
oe but feeble prophesies of the successes that 
await us. 


ae 
*Henry Barnard’s Influence 


On the Establishment of Normal Schools in the 
United States. 


By Prin. E. 0. Lyre, First Pennsylvania State Normal School, 
Millersville, Pa. 


_ Standing on the bank of a tempestuous stream which 
is rushing onward to the sea and carrying with it soil 
and timber and even boulders, one would find it difficult 
to say which part of the stream carries the soil, which 
part the timber, and which part the boulders. Some- 
what the same problem confronts one who attempts to 
say to what extent Henry Barnard influenced the estab- 
lishment of normal schools in the United States. His 
educational life seemed to carry educational institutions 
of all kinds with it in its onward sweep. Whatever it 
was best to do for the advancement of education, Henry 
Barnard tried to do, whether it was to organize state 
systems of schools, to criticise existing systems, to sug- 
gest better systems, to start the wheels of educational 
machinery in city or state, or to record the progress of 
educational institutions thruout the world. His object 
was the furtherance of public education. The means 
used for this object were the means he could first seize 
hold of. A brief sketch of his labors in the direction of 
the establishment of normal schools will, however, not 
be out of place, tho it must necessarily be an insufficient 
presentation of the man himself. 

In 1838 Henry Barnard became the actual head of the 
school system of Connecticut, at the early age of twenty- 
seven. Horace Mann had begun his educational work in 
Massachusetts the year before. The conditions existing 
in the two states were, however, not the same, and Bar- 
nard’s work must necessarily be on different lines. The 
common schoo's of Connecticut at that time were con- 
trolled by an organization known as the “School Soci- 
ety,” and there was great indifference among the body 
of the people with respect to public school education. 

Barnard’s first work was to arouse the people fo a 
proper appreciation of the deficiencies of the public 
school system and to create a genuine public sentiment 
in favor of public schools, In 1837, as a member of the 
legislature of Connecticut, he had led the movement that 
culminated in the passage of the school law of 1838, 
which, as has been said, was the beginning of a new era 
in the history of popular education in Connecticut. 

In his first speech before the legislature he referred to 
the establishment of schools for teachers in the follow- 
ing words: “It is idle to expect good schools until we 
have good teachers, and the people wiil rest satisfied 
with such teachers as they have until their attention is 
directed to the subject, and until we can demonstrate 
the necessity of employing better, and show they can be 
made better by proper training in classes and seminaries 
established for this specific purpose. The law passed at 
that time provided for a state board of commissioners of 
common schools and Henry Barnard was elected secre- 
tary of the board. The duties of the secretary as pre- 
scribed by the board were, first to ascertain the actual 
condition of the schools; second, to inform the legisla- 
ture of their condition and present plans and suggestions 
for the better organization and administration of the 
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school system ; third, to address educational meetings in 
every county in the state; fourth, to edit a journal de- 
voted to common school education, and fifth, to increase 
the interest of the community in relation to popular ed- 
ucation. 

Strange as it may seem, in 1842, only four years later, 
the legislature of the state reversed the policy adopted 
in 1838, and repealed the legislation of that time ; but 
the movement started could not be repealed or reversed 
by a legislature. The people of Connecticut became in- 
terested in the public schools ; and in 1846 a convention 
of two hundred and fifty teachers and friends of schools 
was conducted for four days at Hartford, followed in 
1847 by the two largest school institutes that were ever 
held in Connecticut, and that were said by Supt. Peirce 
to be “the most important events in the history of the 
common schools for the last ten years.” 

The following year sixteen teachers’ institutes were 
held, and in 1849 the joint committee on education in 
the legislature reported a bill to establish and support a 
state normal school and made an appropriation of $2,500 
a year for this purpose. The school was founded in 1850 
at New Britain, and Henry Barnard was recalled from 
Rhode Island to take the principalship of the New Bri- 
tain state normal school and the superintendency of the 
state of Connecticut. The school at New Britain en- 
rolled during the first year one hundred and fifty-four 
students and is still in existence, tho it was suspended 
from 1865 to 1869, and again in 1874 for a year. This 
institution was the fruitage of the seed sown by Henry 
Barnard during his first term of service at the head of 
the schools of his native state. 

Soon after Henry Barnard was legislated out of office 
by the action of the Connecticut legislature in 1842, he 
was invited by the governor and legislature of Rhode 
Island to become the first commissioner of common 
schools of that state, and assumed the duties of this of- 
fice in 1848. Rhode Island had at the time a school law 
which is practically the foundation of the present system 
of public education in the state. ‘Ihe one lack of the 
system was the centralizing influence which comes from 
the office of state superintendent of public schools, and 
this defect was remedied by the legislature’s enacting 
this year a provision for a state superintendency of com- 
mon schools. To this office Mr. Barnard was called and 
assumed the duties of his position September 1, 1843. 
His first work here, as in Connecticut, was to study the 
school system of the state and learn its actual condition. 
During the first two years of his term of office he visited 
every town in the state, inspected a large number of 
schools, held a great many public meetings, and issued a 
number of circulars to teachers and school officials. 

At all the meetings held one of the most important 
topics discussed was the necessity of a thoroly organized 
state normal school. In 1844 the legislature of Rhode 
Island invited Commissioner Barnard to prepare a new 
school statute. Mr. Barnard’s plan was to have two 
state normal schools, one in Providence and one in the 
country; and a bill was passed in 1845 authorizing the 
establishment of a thoroly organized normal school in the 
state. No appropriation, however, was made for carry- 
ing the law into effect. The people were authorized to 
build a normal school and pay for it out of their private 
pocket-books and they declined to -omply with the sug- 
gestion. As a result of Mr. Barnard’s agitation of the 
subject, however, Brown university a short time after- 
ward established a professorship of didactics. A few 
years later normal classes were taught in the Providence 
high school, and in the fall of 1852 a normal school was 
opened in rooms rented for the purpose, with three 
teachers and eighty-five students. In May, 1854, upon 
the urgent recommendation of School Commissioner 
Potter, who succeeded Dr. Barnard, the general assem- 
bly passed an act establishing a state normal school, 
appropriating $3,000 for its support. This school and 
opened in May with twenty-seven students, and was the 
forerunner of the Rhode Island normal school at Provi- 
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dence, which now has one of the largest and finest nor- 
mal school buildings in the United States. 

As early as 1856 School Commissioner Robert Allyn 
said in his report to the general assembly; “The effect 
of the graduates of the normal school is already felt to 
some extent for good upon the teachers of the state. 
They have gone abroad into various schools, and by com- 
ing into contact with other teachers and by making pop- 
ular the methods of instruction learned in the normal 
school, they are gradually but surely causing the stand- 
ard of attainments in school teachers to rise, as well as 
the standard amount of duties they shall be required to 
perform. If such an influence begins to be apparent 
within two years from its commencement, we may with 
certainty expect that its benefits will constantly increase 
till all parts of our state shall feel it and be made better 
thereby.” 

Henry Barnard resigned from the superintendency of 
the Connecticut schools in 1855, and in June 1859, he 
became chancellor of the University of Wisconsin and 
agent of the board of normal regents of the state. At 
this time Wisconsin stood near the head of the common 
school states in the proportional number of children of 
school age and in the size of her school fund. Thestate 
had been educationally aroused by the work of the Hon. 
Lyman C. Draper. One of the most important topics 
under discussion at this time was the question of train- 
ing of teachers. In 1857 the legislature had passed a 
law for the establishment of a new school fund from the 
income of an extensive region of land. This income was 
to be divided among such high schools, academies, and 
colleges as would submit themselves to an examination 
and parish supervision by a board of state normal re- 
gents. A normal department was also established in the 
university and a small appropriation was made for a 
chair of pedagogy. Teachers’ institutes had been es- 
tablished in a number of counties in the state and several 
institutions had availed themselves of the appropriation 
for normal instruction. Dr. Barnard’s duties as agent 
of the normal board were “to visit and exercise a super- 
vising control over the normal departments of all such in- 
stitutions as shall apply for a participation in the normal 
school fund, to conduct teachers’ institutes and normal 
instruction in the same, and to co-operate with the su- 
perintendent of public instruction in procuring a series 
of public educational addresses to be delivered in the 
various parts of the state.” During the autumn of 1851 
he conducted a series of institutes in twenty or more 
counties and aided in laying the foundations of one of 
the completest systems of state normal schools in the 
United Statés. In Wisconsin, as in Pennsylvania and 
other states, teachers’ institutes were the forerunner of 
regular state normal schools. 

As I said at the beginning of my remarks, Henry Bar- 
nard’s work in the establishment of normal schools was 
one of a number of objects, all leading to the one great 
object of elevating public education. An indefatigable 
worker, thoroly devoted to the cause of public education, 
with clear vision, he saw that no system of education 
could be successfully administered without a system of 
state normal schools as an integral part of the general 
system of education. He realized that the school ma- 
chinery is deadening, that the teacher is the center of 
the school, and that all real progress in school work 
must finally be made thru the teacher. With this clear 
view it was impossible for Henry Barnard not to do all 
that could be done for the establishment of schools for 
the training of teachers. It is probably within the 
bounds of truth to say that in his work as editor of the 
American Journal of Education he did as much for the 
diffusion of educational literature and the elevation of 
the profession of teaching as in any other way. His in- 
fluence thru this monumental publication reached locali- 
ties and states that otherwise would not have felt his 
influence. As the result of the publication better school 
buildings were demanded, better teaching was required, 
and closer supervision became necessary. Training 
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Schools were established in towns and cities and the ne- 
cessity of special preparation for the vocation of teaching 
became impressed upon school men in all parts of our 
country. 

The International Review for January, 1874, says of 
the American Journal of Education and its editor : “These 
volumes constitute an encyclopedia of facts, arguments, 
and practical methods which no organizer or teacher can 
afford to be without. Besides the preparation of these 
works, Dr. Barnard has delivered lectures and addresses 
on his favorite subject numbered literally by thousands, 
Probably no one man in the United States has done as 
much to advance, direct, and consolidate the movement 
for popular education. In looking back to the com- 
mencement of his lifelong labors, it would seem that he 
must contemplate with eminent satisfaction the progress 
of public sentiment and the good results already attained, 
as well as the brightening prospects for the future. He 
has done a work for which his country and coming gen- 
erations ought to thank him and do honor to his name.” 

It is not within the scope of these brief remarks to 
speak of Henry Barnard’s labors in other directions. In 
the preparation of this report, in addition to the wealth 
of material to be found in the American Journal of Edu- 
cation, I have made free use of the reports of the com- 
missioner of education, and particularly of the admirable 
sketch of the life of Henry Barnard by the Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, published in a late report. 

How much the influence of the strenuous educational 
life of Henry Barnard and his co-laborer, Horace Mann 
reached and reaches beyond the borders of their states, 
no one can fully measure. There is no doubt, however, 
that all portions of the United States were affected by 
the labors of these great men. The question of the es- 
tablishment of normal schools in Massachusetts began in 
1835 and continued until the opening of the first school 
at Lexington, July 3, 1839, under the principalship of 
the Rev. Cyrus Peirce. 

In 1839 Gov. William H. Seward, of New York, recom- 
mended that “normal school instruction be engrafted on 
our public school system,” and in 1844 the first normal 
school was opened at Albany, with David P. Page as 
principal. In 1838 Supt. Thomas H. Burrowes, of 
Pennsylvania, advocated the establishment of schools in 
that state for the education of teachers, in which should 
be given “a full and careful course of theoretic and 
practical instruction in the art of teaching.” In 1855 
the state normal school at Millersville began as a teach- 
ers’ institute and has continued without a break ever 
since. In 1857 the legislature of Pennsylvania passed a 
law somewhat similar to that of Rhode Island, which was 
passed a few years before, and which permitted the citi- 
zens of the state to put their private money into normal 
school property. Unlike Rhode Island and many other 
states, the normal schools of Pennsylvania have been 
built largely by private funds, altho they are state insti- 
tutions. Ohio about the same time began the agitation 
for state normal schools, In 1841 the secretary of state 
urged the leglislature to establish normal schools similar 
to those of Massachusetts. The agitation then begun 
has kept up intermittently ever since and has thus far re- 
sulted in the establishment of a number of purely private 
institutions, whose main purpose is the education of 
teachers. Elsewhere the great movement in public ele- 
mentary education which included as an essential factor 
the establishment of state normal schools was wonder- 
fully stimulated by thé labors of Henry Barnard. 

A great leader like Henry Barnard is a great follower 
as well. Do you remember the young woman at Luck- 
now who heard the Scottish Highlanders long before the 
others could hear them? A great leader hears the un- 
conscious cry of the multitude before the rest of us. He 
sees the rift in the sky before the break of dawn before 
the rest of us. He tells the rest of us what to listen for 
—what to look for, and then we begin to hear and to 
see. Some of us must always look backward when poing 
forward. We say “History repeats itself,” and wait to 
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let it repeat itself. The leader never looks backward 
except to encourage his followers. He peers into the 
future with theeye of faith. His vision is clear because 
his faith becomes prophetic. We come and go and 
thousands like us come and go. Henry Barnard and a 
few like him come and stay. To these men the teach- 
ers’ profession is more deeply indebted than it can ever 
hope to repay. The least we can do is to pay a tribute 
to their memory by carrying to full fruition the great 
reforms to which they gave their lives. 
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High School Statistical Information. 
By J. M. GREENWOOD. 


This special report is designed to call attention to 
three or four phases of thought in this department of 
public education. I need not dwell upon the imperfect 
methods in vogue in various cities of this country of 
tabulating high school statistics, and the difficulty one 
experiences in collecting definite information, especially 
as to the persistence and character of attendance in 
Classical, English, and manual training high schools, the 
lines of work in which the greatest number of failures 
occur, the actual cost of maintaining such schools, based 
on the total enrollment, the average daily attendance, 
including all expenses of whatsoever nature. Many 
reports fail to show the total expenditures in such a way 
as to be of any value in the compilation of statistics. 

For information concerning the attendance, reasons 
for dropping out of school, failure in class standing, I 
have drawn entirely from the schools of Kansas City, 
and for expenditures from several cities in different 
sections of the country. 

Kansas City is different in some respects from any 
other large city of the country in enrolling a larger per 
cent. of its entire population in high school, in having a 
larger per cent. of graduates to the entire population, 
and also having a larger per cent. of pupils enrolled in 
the high schools in proportion to the total enrollment of 
pupils in all the schools, unless it be Springfield, Mass. 
These facts are not accidental. They are the results of 
definite causes that have operated for years and which I 
need not specify in this connection. 


Enrollment in Kansas City High Schools. 


The total enrollment in the high schools was 3,602, 
distributed as follows :—first year, 1396, boys 567 and 
girls 829; second year, 900, boys 305 and girls 595 ; 
third year, 722—boys 263 and girls, 459; fourth year, 
585 ; boys 189 and girls 394, From the first year pupils 
338 left school—150 boys and 188 girls. The percent- 
age of boys was 26.4% and of the girls 22.6%; second 
year 181—61 boys and 120 girls, or 19.4% of the boys and 
20% of the girls; in the third year class 188 dropped out 
—64 boys and 74 girls, or 24.3% of the boys and 16.2% of 
the girls; fourth year class 107—32 boys and 75 girls, 
or 17% of the boys and 194 of the girls. 

Expressing the enrollment by years in per cents., 39% 
are first year pupils; 25.8% second year pupils; 20.2% 
are third year pupils; 15.5% are fourth year pupils, 
while only 18.4% of the entire enrollment withdrew from 
school during the year. 

By way of comparison on the same basis I will take the 
first year pupils in the Central high school, inthe manual 
training high, in the Westport high and in the Lincoln 
high school, and note the persistence of attendance. In 
the Central were enrolled as first year 544 pupils—195 
boys and 349 girls. Now 55 of these boysand 78 of the 
girls left school during the year, or 28.2% of the boys 
and 24.4% of the girls. In the manual training high 
school the first year pupils numbered 673—313 boys and 
360 girls ; 82 of the boys left school and 72 of the girls 
—total, 154; expressed in percentage, 26% of the boys 
and 20% of the girls. But in the Westport high school 
the total enrollment in the first year class was 64—21 
boys and 48 girls; 2 boys left this class and 10 girls, or 
9.5% of the boys and 234 of the girls. 
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In the Lincoln high school, a school for negro pupils, 
the first year class consisted of 38 boys and 112 girls ; 
11 boys left school and 28 girls, or nearly 29% of the 
boys, and 25% of the girls. 

If these first year statistics prove anything, persist- 
ence of attendance is better in a small high school than 
in either a large classical high school or a large manual 
training high school. A better reason I think is that 
the Westport boys started into school as a business, and 
a considerable number of the others as an experiment. 
Furthermore, the persistence of attendance of the first 
year pupils within certain limits is variable in the san e 
school from year to year and is dependent upon local. 
influences. The variation probably will range from €% 
to 10%, 

Enrollment and Withdrawals by Schools. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


The total number of pupils enrolled in this high school 
during the year was 1,686; boys 552, and girls 1,134. 
There were 544 entered in the first year; 457 in the 
second; 371 inthethird ; 334 inthe fourth, of whom 254 
pupils were. graduated, or about 68% of the fourth year 
pupils. Of the pupils enrolled, 1,336 were promoted 
from the Kansas City ward schools; 345 from other. 
schools, and 5 had been admitted by examination from 
the outside. Of 13836 Kansas City pupils enrolled in the 
four classes, 256 dropped out of school during the year, 
and of 350 admitted from other schools, 91 were dropped ; 
or 19 out of every hundred of the Kansas City pupils 
left school, while 26 out of every hundred of the out- 
siders dropped out. This may be expressed as follows : 
—27.7% of the Kansas City boys, and 15% of the Kansas 
City girls belonging to the first year left school, while 
32% of the boys and 44% of the girls who were admitted 
from outside schools dropped out. Grouping both classes 
of pupils together—the percentage of the boys that left 
school was 28%, and of the girls 22.3%, and the total of 
both sexes belonging to the first year was 24.4%, 

The total number of pupils enrolled in the second 
year’s work was 487; 134 boys and 308 girls. Of this 
number 108 boys and 244 girls had been promoted from 
the Kansas City ward schools, and 26 boys and 59 girls 
from other schools. From the Kansas City boys 18.6% 
left school and 15.1% of the girls. Among the outside 
pupils 158% of the boys dropped out of school and 34% 
of the girls. Putting both classes of pupils together 18% 
of the boys and 18.6% of the girls withdrew, and the 
per cent. of withdrawals of both sexes is 18.5% 

The third year shows an enrollment of 371 pupils, 
there being 280 from Kansas City ward schools and 91 
outsiders. There were 52 pupils that dropped out of 
the Kansas City contingent and 19 out of the others. 
Designating by sexes, 23.6% of the Kansas City boys quit 
school and 15.8% of the girls, while of the outsiders 
20.6% of the boys and 212% of the girls quit school; or 
putting the two classes together 22.9% of the third year 
pri and 17% of the girls left school, and 19.1% of the 
class. 

Total number of the fourth year pupils is 334—92 
boys and 242 girls, 260 of these were from the Kansas 
City ward schools —72 boys and 188 girls, while 20 boys 
and 55 girls were admitted or came from outside schools ; 
17 boys and 37 girls from the Kansas City boys and girls 
dropped out of school, and 4 boys and 4 girls from the 
outside withdrew. The per cents. for the totals for the 
fourth year are 22.7%, 16.9%, and 18.5% respectively. 


MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL. 


The total enrollment in the manual training high 
school was 1,498, there being 628 boys and 865 girls ; 
these are distributed by years as follows :— first year, 
678—818 boys and 360 girls; second year 363—139 
boys and 224 girls ; third year 268—104 boys and 164 
girls ; fourth year 147--64 boys and 88 girls. 

There were 42 post-graduates in the school—8 boys 
and 34 girls. Not counting the post-graduates, 1275, 
of these pupils were promoted from the Kansas City 
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ward schools; 154 from other schools and 22 were ad- 
mitted by examination. Of the 286 boys and 287 girls 
in the first year from the Kansas City ward schools, 71 
of these boys and 59 girls quit school, or 24.8% and 20.4% 
respectively. Of 20: boys and 60 girls admitted from 
other schools 55% and 21.6% respectively, quit, while of 
the 22 admitted by examination none left school. 
Grouping the first year pupils together, 26.2% of the 
boys and 20% of the girls withdrew from school, or an 
average of both sexes of 22.8%. 

The total number of second year pupils was 363, of 
whom 139 were boys and 224 girls. Of this number 124 
boys and 181 girls were from Kansas City ward schools, 
15 boys and 42 girls from other schools, and one boy 
admitted by examination. The number that left school 
was 25 boys and 48 girls, or 18% of the boys and 21.4% 
of the girls. 

In the third year there were 104 boys and 164 girls, 
total, 268; the total number that quit school was 50— 
29 boys and 21 girls. All of this class except 13 had 
entered school from the Kansas City ward schools. 
28% of the boys and 12.3% of the girls left school during 
the year. ; 

There were enrolled in the fourth year class 189 
pupils—72 boys and 117 girls, 42 being post graduates. 
Not counting post graduates, only 5 boys and 8 girls 
left the class during the year, while 3 boys and 12 girls 
quit. But grouping them as was done in the other 
schools will increase the percentage of boys to 113% and 
of the girls 19.4% respectively. The total for both sexes 
separately was for the boys 22.9, and for the girls 18.5%, 
and for the school 20.4%, but the percentage for the 
boys from the Kansas City schools that dropped out was 
26.2% and of the girls 17%, and of these admitted from 
the outside 42.5% of the boys and 20% of the girls. Of 
this class 130 pupils were graduated, or 68%, the same 
as from Central school. 

THE WESTPORT HIGH SCHOOL. 

This is a small but excellent high school in which 193 
pupils were enrolled, 65 boys and 128 girls. The first 
year class was composed of 64 members—21 boys and 
43 girls ; 2 boys only, dropped out, and 10 girls; that is 
9.5% of the boys and 23.3% of the girls. 

In the second year class 54 were enrolled—20 boys 
and 34 girls, 5 boys and 5 girls left school, or25% of the 
boys and 20.5% of the girls. 

The third year class consisted of 44 members, 12 boys 
and 32 girls, of whom 3 boys and 5 girls withdrew from 
school, and-the fourth year class 12 boys and 19 girls. 
No boys and only 2 girls withdrew from this class dur- 
ing the year. The withdrawals for the boys from the 
entire school was 15 7-12%, and of the girls 19%. The 
fourth year class furnished 25 graduates, or 80.6% of the 
entire class. 

LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL. 

This is a high school for negro children of Kansas 
City. The total number of students enrolled was 231, 
79 boys and 152 girls. In the first year class 38 boys 
and 77 girls; second year, 12 boys and 34 girls; third 
year class 16 boys and 23 girls; and in the fourth year 
136 boys and 18 girls. Out of the first year class 115— 
11 boys and 28 girls left school; the second year class 
of 46—7 boys and 8 girls were withdrawn ; the third 
year class of 39, 7 boys and 8 girls were withdrawn, and in 
the fourth year 31 pupils—13 boys and 18 girls, with- 
drawn 2 boys and 7 girls. The percentage of with- 
drawals for the first year from the entire class was 34% ; 
second 32.6% ; third year 38.4%; and from the fourth 


year 29.12%. 
The Number of Graduates. 


There were enrolled in the Kansas City high schools, 
as previously stated, for the school year closing June 30, 
1901, 3,602 ; the average daily attendance was 2,855, 
and the number of graduates 440 as follows: From the 
Central high school 254; Manual training, 130; Lin- 
coln, 31, and Westport, 25. At the Central 77 boys 
and 177 girls; Manual training, 56 boys and 74 girls; 
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Westport, 12 boys and 13 girls; Lincoln, 13 boys and 
18 girls. 

The percentage of graduates from each school to its 
entire enrollment was Central high 15.1% ; Manual train- 
ing high 8.7% ; Westport 18%, and Lincoln 138.4%. 

Considerable discussion has occurred in regard to the 
large number of pupils who leave high school during the 
first year, owing to the repulsive nature of some of the 
studies which the boys are required to pursue. I never 
attached much importance to this argument, and as a 
consequence I decided to collect some statistics from 
the three upper grades of our ward schools hearing upon 
withdrawals as compared with that in the high schools. 
The results throw some additional light on the subject. 
In the fifth grade of our ward schools there were en- 
rolled for the year just closed 2,846—1335 boys and 
1,511 girls ; 350 boys and 318 girls withdrew, making a 
total of 668 pupils, or 26.1% of the boys and 214 of the 
girls of the entire number. There were 2,271 pupils in 
the sixth grade— 257 boys and 244 girls withdrew, mak- 
ing a total of 501, or 25.38% of the boys and 19.4% of 
the girls, and 22% of the whole number. In the seventh 
grade there were enrolled 1,700 pupils, 747 boys and 
958 girls ; 173 boys left and 141 girls, total 314, or ex- 
pressed in per cents., 23.1% of the boys and 14.8% of the 
girls, and 18.4% of the grade. 


Failures in Class Standing and in Subjects, 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

The. total enrollment in this school was 1686—552 
boys and 1134 girls. The total number of boys that 
failed in class standing was 1338, and girls 214—total, 
347. The causes assigned are sickness—20 boys and 64 
girls; sickness in family, 12 boys and 9 girls; failing 
eyesight, 1 boy and 11 girls; too much attention to so- 
ciety—5 girls; inability to do the work—4 boys and 7 
girls; to go to work 43 boys and 18 girls; transferred— . 
10 boys and 21 girls; left the city—11 boys and 32 
girls ; unknown causes—82 boys and 47 girls. 


MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL. 

The reports from this school are very complete in 
every respect. The total enrollment was 628 boys and 
865 girls. The failures in class standing in departments 
are as follows: In English—$0 boys and 86 girls; 
mathematics—127 boys and 125 girls; science—46 boys 
and 58 girls ; history—40 boys and 47 girls ; zoology— 
32 boys and 36 girls ; foreign languages—18 boys and 
17 girls ; physics—19 boys and 8 girls; electricity and 
steam 13 boys. 

Remark.—It will be observed that one pupil may be 
marked “ failure” in one, two, three, or even four sub- 
jects. 

The failures in subjects accredited to the first year 
pupils in the manual training high school were 580—285 
boys and 295 girls. In English 106—57 boys and 49 
girls ; mathematics 202—93 boys and 109 girls ; science 
58—82 boys and 21 girls; history and civics 39—14 
boys and 25 girls; zoology—26 boys and 23 girls; for- 
eigm languages 22—10 boys and 12 girls; steam and 
electricity—13 boys; modern language and Latin 96— 
40 boys and 56 girls. 

The failures among the second year pupils amounted 
to 231—English having 59 ; modern language and Latin, 
52; mathematics, 49; history and civics, 29; science, 
26, and zoology, 16. 

The total failures in the third year class was 90—50 
boys and 40 girls ; the largest number in any one group 
was in physics—27, and the next in English, 24; and 
the lowest was in Latin, 5, while there were only 34 fail- 
ures in the fourth year class—14 in English and 12 in 
other languages. 

WESTPORT HIGH SCHOOL. 

The total number of failures out of 193 pupils was 33 
—8 boys and 25 girls, as follows: 

Sickness, 2 boys and 7 girls. 

“ in family, 2 boys and 6 girls. 

To go to work, 3 boys and 5 girls. 

Left the city 1 boy and 6 girls. 
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Failing eyesight, 2 girls. 

Failures in subjects—history, 3 boys and 3 girls, total, 
6 ; physics and chemistry, 3. girls and no boys; mathe- 
matics, 5 girls; modern languages 4 girls; Latin and 
Greek, 2 boys and 2 girls, total, 4; English, 2 boys and 
5 girls, total, 7; biology and physiology, 1 boy and 3 
girls, total, 4. 

LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL. 


Causes of failure: 


Sickness, 4 boys and 48 girls, total, 47 
in family, a Ff 18 

Too much attention to so- ; 
ciety, 36:.\* 18 
Inability to do the work, 8 i Te Sr Slee 


48 ‘ 6“ 39 6c “ 87 
13 it) “cc 16 6“ “cc 29 
12 sé ae 13 66 66 95 


85 6“ 6c 173 6c &“ 958 


Failures in subjects—mathematies, 20 boys and 43 
girls, total, 63; history and biology, 7 boys and 8 girls, 
total, 15; languages, 18 boys and 36 girls, total, 54; 
English, 20 boys and 48 girls, total, 63 ; science, 20 boys 
and 48 girls, total, 63. 


Cost of Maintaining Pupils in High School. 


I have been only moderately successful in securing 
data on this subject. Many reports are strangely mute 
on this topic. With a thoughtful person one of the first 
questions is what will it cost, and I believe that this is a 
pertinent inquiry in regard to all school questions. To 
put it another way, how far can a community afford to 
tax itself constantly in order to support and maintain an 
adequate system ‘of public schools. The following will 
throw some light on the subject in the cities men- 
tioned : 

Boston.—Net cost of educating 5,766 resident pupils 
in the Boston normal, Latin and high schools, $507,- 
377.81. Average cost of each resident pupil, $87.99. 

Columbus.—High school enrollment, 2053 ; cost per 
pupil per annum on total enrollment, $40.41; cost on 
average daily attendance, per pupil, $49.10. 

Cleveland.—Cost $32.80 based on high school enroll- 
ment and $39.84 based on average daily attendance. 

Cambridge, Mass.—Total enrollment—Latin, 472 ; 
English high, 572; manual training, 212. Average 
daily attendance—La‘tin, 385; English high, 491 ; man- 
ual training, 188. Cost per pupil on total enrollment— 
Latin, $52.45; English high, $50.89; manual training 
high, $101.32. 

Chicago.—Total enrollment, 10,241 ; cost per pupil on 
total enrollment, $51.50 ; total cost on average daily at- 
tendance, $58.62. 

Denver.—Total enrollment—high school, 827 ; man- 
ual training, 381. Total cost per pupil on enrollment 
high school, $47.17 ; manual training $79.74 ; total cost 
on average daily attendance per pupil—high school, 
$58.48 ; manual training $96.76. 

Detroit.—Total enrollment, 2,716 ; total cost on enroll- 
ment, $45.32 ; total cost on average daily attendance, 
$51.12. 

Indianapolis. —Total enrollment, 2,058 ; cost on total 
enrollm -nt, $27.45 ; on average daily attendance, $34.10. 

Los Angeles.—Total enrollment, 1,357 ; cost per pupil 
on enrollment, $35.85 ; total cost on average daily at- 
tendance $38.20. 

Louisville, Ky.—Total enrollment, boys high, 378 ; 
manual training, 244; girls’ high, 751; colored high, 
295. Total cost on enrollment, boys’ high, $60.92 ; man- 
ual training, $108.84 ; girls’ high, $42.16 ; colored high, 
$31.87. Total cost on average daily attendance, boys’ 
high, $69.14; manual training, $130.12; girls’ high, 
$49.27 ; colored high, $40.00. 

Milwaukee.—Total enrollment, 1,810; cost per pupil 


To go to work, 
Left the city, 
Unknown causes, 
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on enrollment $43.00 ; cost on average daily attendance, 
$53.91. 

New York.—Total enrollment, 1,461 ; cost on enroll- 
ment, $58.55 ; on average daily attendance, $77.61. 

New Bedford, Mass.—Total enrollment, 524; total 
cost on enrollment per pupil, $49.22; cost on average 
daily attendance per pupil, $76.44. 

New Orleans.—Total enrollment, 944; total cost per 
pupil on enrollment, $40.04 ; total cost on average daily 
attendance, $50.73. 

Omaha, Neb.—Tofal enrollment, 1,518 ; cost per pupil, 
on enrollment, $36.89 ; cost on average daily attendance, 
$46.98. 

Providence, R. I.— Total enrollment, 1,857 ; total cost 
on enrollment $70.14 ; cost per pupil on average daily 
attendance, $86.39. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Total enrollment, 1,019 ; total cost 


‘on enrollment per pupil $41.21; total cost on average 


daily attendance, $44.92. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Total enrollment—white, 1,992; col- 
ored, 250; cost on enrollment—white, $52.42 ; colored, 
$52.54 ; total cost on average daily attendance—white, 
$62.28 ; colored, $71.01. 

San Francisco.—Total enrollment, 1,655; cost per 
pupil on enrollment, $89.35; cost on average daily at- 
tendance, $97.00. 

St. Paul,'Minn.—Total enrollment 1,741 ; total cost per 
pupil on enrollment $35.36 ; cost per pupil on average 
daily attendance $42.23. 

Springfield, Mass.—Total enrollment 657 ;. cost on en- 
rollment is not given; total cost on average daily at- 
tendance $65.70. 

Toledo, Ohio.—Total enrollment 1,261 ; total cost per 
pupil on enrollment $30.98 ; total cost on average daily 
attendance $34.42. 

Kansas City (1899 and 1900), total enrollment 3,464 ; 
cost per pupil on enrollment $39.06; total cost on 
average daily attendance $49.81 ; cost per pupil in the 
Central high school on enrollment $34.22 ; cost on aver- 
age daily attendance $41.70; cost per pupil in manual 
training on enrollment $45.11; cost on average daily 
attendance $58.46. 


Recommendations. 


1. That a committee be appointed to collect, tabulate, 
and report information on the persistence of attendance 
during the last three years of ward school work, on all 
kinds of high school, and on manual training high 
school work. 

2. What effect has manual training work upon legiti- 
mate high school work as to scholarship and proficiency 
in the several departments of study, and if there be a 
tendency to emphasize unduly the manual training work, 
is the regular academic work weakened? 


3. Whether the desire to work with tools seizec most 
strongly upon the pupil during the ward school period or 
in the high school? 


4, Whether the trend now in the manual training high 


schools is toward special trades rather than general ~ 


culture? 

5. What should be the sphere of manual training 
courses of study in regard to the ancient and modern 
languages? 

6. Whether the tendency to multiply courses of study 
in high schools has not been at the expense of thoro 
preparation in the most essential branches. 

7. What causes so much pilfering among high school 
pupils, and how may it be corrected? 

8. That a report should be made outlining a uniform 
system of gathering all necessary kinds of statistical 
information relating to high schools. 





Report of the Committee on Investigations and Appropria- 
tions of the National Council, read by the chairman, Mr. f. M. 
Greenwocd, Friday, July 12. 
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Highest Type of American University. 


Clark university has just finished its twelfth year of 
existence, and, in the opinion of those who know it best, 
will begin the next school year with fairer hopes than 
anyone could have anticipated since its troubles began 
shortly after its foundation. As is generally known, 
personal misunderstandings have in the past kept the 
university from realizing to the full the splendid oppor- 
tunities that were included in the comprehension of the 
founder. Mr. Clark, perhaps because of his own limita- 
tions, never succeeded in securing the co-operation of 
other men of wealth in his scheme. The people of 
Worcester remained supremely indifferent or actively 
hostile to Clark university during the lifetime of its 
founder. The plain, unattractive building in which it is 
lodged has long been the butt of local witticism. Mr. 
Clark left Worcester full of bitterness against the place, 
and for some years made no contributions to the support 
of the institution he had founded. It was hardly hoped 
at the time of his death (May 23, 1900) that Clark uni- 
versity would in anyway be remembered in his will. 

Mr. Clark was, however, a larger man than had been 
supposed. His entire property, amounting to about 
$3,000,000, was bequeathed to the institution he had 
founded eleven years before, under conditions which 
jnsure its growth. As these funds become available 
Clark university is certain to better the excellent work 

t has been doing under the presidency of Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall. The local conditions are becoming more 
favorable than they were. The country at large is 
better prepared to appreciate a university in which the 
highest standards of scholarly research are maintained. 
The need is felt in other universities of just such men 
as go forth from Clark—men trained to investigate 
with German thoroness and American energy and 
common sense. The ideal Mr. Clark had set before him 
and which could only imperfectly be fulfilled in his life- 
time promises in the near future to reach full fruition. 

ag 
Growth of the Summer School. 


Ten years ago when we urged the employment of the 
school vacation for the purposes of pedagogical advance- 
ment there was no small uproar and objection. If we 
remember rightly State Supt. Skinner was opposed to 
summer schools at that time. But somehow the number 
attending them steadily increased; and what staggered 
the opponents of them was that the best teachers 
attended them. 

It is true that the majority said, ‘I know how to read, 
write, and cipher, what therefore lack I? and why should 
I spend my time in the proposed way?” But in this 
case it was the minority that controlled. 

The summer school has come to stay. We just con- 
versed with a teacher, a graduate of a normal school, 
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who has spent a good part of the past five summers in 
summer schools and who is planning to spend the pres- 
sent one in 3 similar way. She is not compelled to do 
this; she does it to feel stronger for the coming year. 
Nor are the subjects she takes up those that she 
teaches in the public school. Whocan doubt that she 
teaches reading better for taking a course in literature? 
No one. 
Pa 


Construction Work in New York City. 


The school authorities of Manhattan borough have 
been holding a very remarkable exhibition, at the 
Hall of Education, of the constructive work of the 
grades. The drawings shown were intended to illustrate 
the extent to which the creative instinct of young chil- 
dren finds employment in school exercises in construc- 
tion. Hundreds of models were shown that were de- 


- signed and executed by pupils of from ten to fourteen 


years of age. These for the most part exhibited not 
merely skill of hand, accuracy of eye, and knowledge of 
processes, but also considerable imaginative insight in 
the requirements and conditions of handicraft. No 
trade teaching evidently was intended, but rather a 
foundation for all trades, a knowledge of how to plan 
and how to do. The children had learned to seek for 
simplicity and elegance in the lines of their models—a 
refreshing indication in these days of “Art Nouveau,” 
with its subtle and complex curves. The principles of 
design which underlie all the arts and crafts are made 
the basis of instruction in these New York schools. A 
knowledge of such principles cannot fail to be of service 
whether to the life-long student or to the pupil who 
must go out early to make his living in the shops or in 
the mart. Manual training, thus taught, is an economic 
factor of no mean moment. 

This exhibition was especially timely, since there has 
been some likelihood of a movement to cut down the 
work of the manual training department. The impres- 
sion has seemed to prevail in some quarters that while 
manual training is a good thing in itself, it has usurped 
too large a place in the school program. The board of 
education in holding such an exhibition has seemed to 
express its opinion that it would be contrary to a wise 
and intelligent policy to jeopardize the usefulness of a 
department that is justifying itself by its admirable re- 
sults. : 

we 


Government Educational Exhibit. 


The educational exhibits in the Government building 
at the Pan-American are said to be the best, with one 
exception, that the United States government has ever 
prepared. 

One of the most attractive features is the collection 
of photographs of the schools of Washington. These, 
when shown at Manchester, Eng., excited a great deal 
of English admiration. 

The twenty-five schools of Alaska are well represented. 
Some of the written exercises, drawings, and sketches of 
the pupils of Skagway and Sitka compare very favorably 
with those of central New York. 

The Hawaiian is the fullest and most comprehensive 
of the exhibits of territorial schools. That of the Phil- 
ippines is smaller but not less interesting. It was for- 
warded by Supt. F. W. Atkinson and contains work 
which makes one doubt if the Filipinos are to be re- 
garded as unclad savages. A manuscript poem in Tagal 
dialect, written on the subject of Charlemagne by Man- 
ual Del Rosario, 1843, is among the curiosities. Draw- 
ings, sketches, and examples of handwriting from the 
boys’ schools of Guagua, fill up a large cabinet. Re- 
markable needle-work by native girls in Apalit schools is 
on exhibition, together with a general collection of spe- 
cimens of handicraft. 

The Indian schools are well represented, as is the 
island of Porto Rice. 
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Supt. Greenwood on Child Study. 


Some of the thoughts advanced by Supt. J. M. Green- 
wood, of Kansas City, in a recent review of Pierre Loti’s 
Story of a Child (C. C. Birchard & Company) are so good 
that they will bear quoting editorially. Among other 
things Mr. Greenwood says : 

While I have watched with keenest interest the educa- 
tional movement in this country called “child study,” I 
have felt inwardly that the observers or check-markers 
with all their data, were not getting hold of the real 
thing itself. 
dren, weighed them wholesale and retail, tested them 
physically and mentally and morally in many ways, 
asked them questions, probed into the secret chambers 
of their souls as far as I could go with the permission of 
the probed, yet, at the very best, I could get here and 
there only obscure glimpses of that agent we term mind. 
It is true that I could see clearly enough the results of 
the mental, moral, and physical action interpreted in 
terms of my own thoughts and feelings, but I could 
never be quite sure that the interpretation was not the 
reading of myself into what possibly may have been the 
child’s thoughts and feelings. In other words, I can 
take one of the best violins and explain its mechanical 
construction as an instrument, but that will not tell one 
how the most delightful music can be by a master ar- 
tist extracted from it. So it has been with our friends 
who have gone almost daft on “child study.” They 
have examined the human machine and noted with won- 
derful patience and not a little parade of learning, many 
mechanical and psychological facts, great heaps of them, 
and called these fragments “child,” but these, important 
as they are, are not children any more than long- 
measure is thought, or than butter expresses the love of 
the cow for her young calf. Thought cannot be better 
expressed in such terms. 
to either physical or chemical equivalents. 

Mr. Greenwood goes on to plead for study by teachers 
of the masterpieces of literature which reveal the inner 
life of children and young people—such writers as 
Marie Bashkirtseff, the Princesse de Ligne, Amiel, 
Prosper Merimee. Among such contributions he places 
to the literature of child study he gives to Loti’s auto- 
biographical work a very high place of honor. 


A Plea for Man-Study. 


Speaking of child study is it not in place to suggest 
that there is abundant opportunity for practical educa- 
tors to take up the study of adults along lines similar to 
those laid down by the students of child study. A su- 
perintendent or principal has to direct men and women. 
He is often brought more intimately into relationship 
with them than with children. Too often it is to be 
feared the pupils are much more sympathetically studied 
than the adult teachers. The teacher, being an adult, 
is presumed to know how to live. Women with nerves 
are allowed to overwork themselves as a result of their 
conscientious inability to refuse tasksthat-are put upon 
them. Men are assigned to work for which any trained 
psychologist would judge them unfit. It is not an exag- 
geration to say that as many mistakes are made in the 
handling of teachers as in the handling of children. 

The point to be made is this: Systematic study by a 
superintendent of the physica), mental, and moral 
characteristics of adult teachers of normal and abnormal 
types is quite as valuable as the child study schemes. 
Complete revelation of character will not, of course, re- 
sult from child study or man study, but partial revela- 
tions have their value. Certainly no one who read care- 
fully the details of the examination to which Emile Zola 
submitted himself some years ago arose from the reading 
without a conception of the man that made perfectly in- 
telligible his extraordinary part in the Dreyfus drama. 


A School of Forestry. 


A model forest has been begun as one of the practical 
results of the Yale School of Forestry. The woodland 
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is situated around the Maltby lakes, part of the city 
water suppy for New Haven. 

They have planted around one of the lakes a screen of 
evergreen trees designed to prevent leaves and other 
refuse from being blown into the lake. Seven students 
have been entered as regular students at the school, and 
about fifty have elected optional courses in forestry. 
All of the seven will continue forestry work during the 
summer, six having received government appointments. 
No a will be given for less than two years’ 
work, 

After the close of the headquarters of the school 
Profs. Graves and Toumey will go at once to Milford, Pa., 
where the Yale Summer School of Forestry will be opened 
July8. The courses in Milford are designed for students 
who cannot spend time to take the full technical course. 
They are, in consequence, mainly of a general nature. 
From applications already received at the school it is 
certain that about thirty persons will attend the summer 
school. A number of them will be women. The men 
who will take the course will live in camps in the forests 
for several weeks engaged in both field and theoretical 
forestry. 


John Fiske Dead. 


John Fiske, the well-known author and lecturer, died 
at Gloucester, Mass., July 4. He had gone down to his 
summer home to escape the excessive heat of Cambridge 
and was taken ill soon after his arrival. 

In the death of Professor Fiske, Boston loses another 
of the great galaxy of writers who have made the New 
England metropolis famous as a literary center. Thoin 
a very different class from Lowell and Homes, Fiske was 
as important a literary figure as any of them. He re- 
presented the scientific spirit of the age and in his ex- 
ploitation of biological and philosophical truth he dis- 
played qualities of imagination which any poet might 
have envied. No other man of to-day has so profoundly 
expressed the new Harvard spirit—that of clear-sighted 
and enthusiastic devotion to the scientific interpretation 
of things. John Fiske was born in Hartford, Conn., in 
1842. His real name was Green, his father being Kd- 
mund Brewster Green, of Smyrna, Del. The boy by 
special arrangement took the name of his maternal 
grandfather, John Fiske. 

Being graduated from Harvard, in 1863, and from the 
law school in 1865, Fiske was admitted to the bar but 
never practiced. He became a writer and almost from 
the first met with a fair degree of success. In 1869 he 
was elected professor of philosophy, at Harvard, and 
was later instructor in history. Meantime he became 
very popular as a lecturer and a writer on scientific and 
evolutionary subjects. His studies in American history 
are too familiar to need comment. In such works as 
“Idea of God and Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy” he 
made intelligible the most advanced theories of evolu- 
tion. 

Professor Fiske lived in Cambridge in a.very simple 
way. All his life he was a close student, submitting 
himself to an amount of labor that would have killed men 
less sturdy. He was never in more than comfortable 
circumstances and had always to write for money. This 
prevented his undertaking some work that he would have 
liked much to do, especially in American history. It is 
an unfortunate fact that only rich men can afford to do 
research work in history. 


Practical Education for the South. . 


State Supt. Glenn, of Georgia, was one of the party 
of educators who under the leadership of Robert Ogden, 
Esq., of New York, recently made a tour of Southern 
educational institutions. In his address at Hampton 
and in conversation with his fellow travelers he empha- 
sized two points which are well worth re-statement. 

One of these is the fact that the Southern white men 
need assistance as much as the negroes ; that it is hope- 
less to think of improving Southern conditions unless 
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the ignorant and vicious of both races are given equal 
opportunities for education. 

The second thought is that philanthropists who wish 
to do the South a good turn will get better results if 
they intrust the task of distributing their benevolence 
not to aliens but to Southerners who are known to be 
vitally interested in educational matters. 


The New Manual Arts Council. 


A society, to be called the Council of Supervisors of 
the manual arts, has been organized for the purpose of 
critical discussion of questions immediately concerned 
with the teaching of the manual arts of drawing, design, 
and constructive work in the public schools. The active 
membership is limited to forty, and each active member 
will be expected to contribute by article or discussion 
to the program of the annual meeting. 

An excellent feature of the meetings is that papers 
.will be discussed, but not read before the audiences. 
Each paper will have been published before the meeting 
and members will be expected to have made themselves 
familiar with the author’s position and statements. 

To those who are engaged in the work of supervision 
such meetings will be of undoubted value. Every article 
will be well considered. There will be no non-profes- 
sional members, no non-professional discussion, no gen- 
eral audiences to be interested and amused. 

Besides the members of the council there will be an 
associate membership limited to one hundred members. 
Candidates for admission to this membership must have 
been proposed and seconded by two active members of 
the council to whom the applicant is known. Any per- 
son actively engaged in the supervision of the manual 
arts in cities, towns, colleges, normal and high schools 
is eligible for associate membership and may thereafter, 
as vacancies occur, become a candidate for active mem- 
bership. 

The annual meetings will occur the first Friday and 
the subsequent Saturday of each December. The meet- 
ing for 1901 will be held Dec. 6-7, at New Haven. 

The officers of the council for 1901-1902 are—Pres., 
James P. Haney ; Vice-Pres., Henry T. Bailey ; Sec’y, 
James Hall; Treas., Victor I. Shinn ; executive com- 
mittee, Frederic L. Burnham, Carlton C. McCall, Theo- 
dore M. Dilloway, together with the preceding named 
officers. 

The formation of such an association is significant, 
for it indicates the seriousness with which the applica- 
tion of the manual arts to school-room practice is being 
considered. The day of manual training oratory is about 
over ; the world is convinced that education has been in 
the past too intellectual and abstract. All that is now 
asked of the advocates of handicraft in the school is 
that they place their subjects upon a good working basis 
and that they get results. 


Ancient Egypt. 


Prof. Petrie is considered as an authority upon an- 
cient Egypt and he says that we can go back to B. C. 
7,000 for the rise of civilization there. There is a 
country high up in the desert, 1,500 feet above the Nile 
where an early people lived possibly B. C. 10,000 ; they 
used flint implements ; when the mud dried sufficiently 
they went down into the valley and there began to civ- 
ilize. All the changes are told by the pottery and the 
sculpture. There was, of course, a prehistoric period 
when pottery was made ; the study of this is very inter- 
esting ;-it seems to be the same the world over ; no pot- 
ter’s wheel was used; everything was hand made. A 
good piece of such pottery is highly valued. In Egypt 
a large collection has been made of prehistoric articles, 


The only feature that marred the success of the re- 
cent Y. M. C. A. convention in Boston was the attempt 
of a few persons to get up a protest against holding a 
meeting in the Art museum on the ground that it is not 
a fit place for young people of both sexes to visit in com- 
pany. An overwhelming majority of the convention ap- 
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plauded Mr. William E. Dodge, the well-known New 
York philanthropist, when he administered a public re- 
buke to the censorious persons—we had almost said par- 
ties—but the incident was, to say the least, unfortunate. 
Such exhibitions of prudery tend to alienate the sympa- 
thies of the very people who ought tointerest themselves 
in the excellent humanitarian and educational features 
of the Y. M.C. A. 


Chicago university has developed a modest wish for 
a fifty million dollar endowment. At the commence- 
ment exercises President Harper stated that that is the 
amount now aimed at. In the same breath he averred 
that he had never yet asked Mr. J. D. Rockefeller for a 
cent. Douutless this isso. Yet there is no doubt that 
President Harper has a persuasive manner of hinting. 
Mr. Rockefeller is said to have smiled approvingly at the 
ambitious project. 


The Mayor of Boston hasappointed as members of the 
newly created school-house commission J. Payson Brad- 
ley, for one year; John H. Colby for two years, and 
Frederick O. North, for three years. Mr. Bradley was 
recommended by the Public School association. He is a 
well-known member of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company, of Boston, a fact which ought to establish 
his reputation as a gentleman of social prestige and of 
sobriety. The independent women voters are said to 
have selected Mr. Colby,«who made a pleasing record as 
alderman. Mr. North was Mayor Hart’s own selection 
as being a typical Boston business man. 


International interchange appears to be one of the 
encouraging signs of the day. Itis certain that in a great 
many things cultivated Americans are following English 
customs ; and it is equally certain that American goods 

aof various sorts are distinctly popular. One of the most 
jsurprising instances of the American invasion of England 
s the statement that Webster’s dictionaries, including the 
new International, are in use in nearly a thousand news- 
paper offices of the United Kingdom. A veritable tri- 
umph this of the American language and of the labors 
of the late Noah Webster. 


‘The treasury department destroys annually between 
four and five millions of soiled paper money. This 
money or currency rather is put into a macerator and 
ground to pulp with water ; it now looks like putty ; then 
an alkali is mixed with it and all the ink is extracted; 
then it is dried and baled and shipped to a manufactory 
of car wheels ; $40 per ton is obtained for it. Every 
day a committee of three persons oversees the destruc- 
tion of the soiled currency ; for every dollar thus de- 
stroyed a new one is issued ; for the one and one-half 
millions destroyed there is an issue of a like amount of 
new notes. This is all paid for by the national banks. 
Once the soiled notes were burned ; now they are saved ; 
they make the best kind of car wheels ; these of course 
have steel tires. 


The constitution and revised code of laws of the 
school state at Ellicott City, Maryland, has been issued 
and represents a valuable departure in education upon 
lines similar to those laid down by Prin. John T. Ray, of 
Chicago, and by Wilson Gill, at the New Paltz normal 
school. Pupil government was introduced by Supt. J. 
M. Gambrill, in the autumn of 1900, and it has thus far 
proved to be remarkably successful. The constitution 
of this school state should be included in the bibliog- 
raphy of this subject. 


The enlargement of the King’s Daughters is remark- 
able. They were organized by Mrs. Margaret Bottome in 
1886 ; she is stillthe presiden. tThere are “circles” in 
every country; they erect homes, and hospitals. ; a large 
ston ehospital is at Joliet, a children’s home at Tampa, Fla. 
The order is urged to perform its duties silently and not 
to talk about them, unless to stimulate others. It is 
remarkable that the teachers are not organized for ben- 
evolent work. 
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A Visit to Dr. Dwyer’s School. 


One of the earliest proverbs that our childish fingers 
traced with cramped muscles was: “Order is heaven’s 
first law.” It takes some of the human race a lifetime 
to learn this, and many go down to their graves without 
ever knowing why their lives have been unsuccessful. 
Page, in his “ Theory and Practice of Teaching,” says 
that this order is scarcely more essential to the harmony 
of heaven than it is to the happiness and success of the 
school, and that if there be the necessity of order in the 
school the ability to secure and maintain it is no mean 
part of the qualification of a good teacher. 

To one who visits many schools and whose mind takes 
a critical attitude toward discipline, the lack of order is 
one of the first deficiencies noted, and vice versa, good 
order is one of the first recommendations. The reputa- 
tion that a school bears in a community is generally 
gauged by its order or lack of order, and when a certain 
school is characterized as one of the best in the city, the 
educator instinctively reasons that here he may expect 
to find Heaven’s first law worked out in the lives of the 
teachers and pupiis. A school is never good if this first 
law cannot be applied to it. The means for making it 
good may be adequate, the teachers may have the best 
intentions in the world, the equipment may be complete, 
but if order is not enforced the school goon loses pres- 
tige in the educational world and the world at large. 

The results which order brings about in the lives of 
children are marvelous. Perhaps: this is nowhere more 
clearly shown than in a school of a cosmopolitan char- 
acter, such an one as is presided over by Dr. John 
Dwyer, of Manhattan. The building is located on King 
street, in a section where all sorts and conditions of men 
are bringing up thei: families. 


Dr. Dryer’s Creed. 


Dr. Dwyer is a man of sound common sense. He be- 
lieves most heartily in the principle that our lives are 
largely a matter of habit, that the most efficient men 
and women have been those in whom habit has dominated 
over impulse. Trifling as seem many of the little duties 
of school routine, they make up the great whole whose 
name is habit. Right ways of comporting themselves 
on the school grounds and in the school-room are en- 
joined upon the pupils from the outset, and in these 
they are encouraged and helped and trained every day 
until habit begins to rule and right living follows. 

“Some educators argue,” says Dr. Dwyer, “that right 
thinking precedes right living, but I believe that right 
habits of living will precede right thinking.” Surely 
to the insistence of this eminently practical theory is 
due in a large measure the pleasant spirit noticeable 
thruout Dr. Dwyer’s school. The visitor glances from 
the broad, stolid face of the boy on the front seat along 
row after row until her eyes are caught by the merry 
twinkling of brown eyes on the rear seat and on every 
face there is a happy contented expression. 

The spirit of the school is progressive. Dr. Dwyer 
believes that children should be treated as they would 
be in outside life, justly, and that a proportionate pun- 
ishment should follow a commission of wrong doing. 
On this basis, then, Dr. Dwyer’s government rests, and 
owing to this he speaks with pride of the fact that there 
have not been more than two cases of incorrigibility in 
several years. Policemen whose beat is in this section 
of the city unanimously agree to the good conduct of 
the King street school boys. 


At Recess. 


Such a system of kindly discipline tends to eliminate 
supervision at recess. A short period of ten or fifteen 
minutes is devoted to recreation in the way of marching 
in halls and out of the building, and when the boys re- 
turn light gymnastic exercises are given in every room. 
The lads pass, two abreast, by rooms, each pupil marking 
time until the signal is given his lines to pass. One 
teacher stands in each corridor and keeps a general look- 
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out, altho the whole thing goes of itself, as it were. 
Patrols are stationed along the halls to look after boys 
who are not in time and line. These are appointed from 
upper grades, and an appointment depends wholly upon 
exemplary conduct and diligence in work. The incent- 
ive is a worthy one, and the position of patrol is regarded 
with pride thruout the grades. Patrol seems more dig- 
nified and businesslike than monitor, and the name was 
substituted by the principal because of the misuse of 
the old term. 


Excellent Work in History. 


There is an attitude of good comradeship existing 
between teachers and pupils in Dr. Dwyer’s school. In 
one upper grammar grade, for instance, this feeling of 
companionship is delightful. The teacher’s ideals are 
evidently high. His profession is very near his heart 
and he is trying to get out of it all he can. His hours 
are not measured by the clock, from nine to three. One 
has but to step over the threshold of his room to see 
that he has worked both in season and out. He has 
planned while others slept. He has enlarged ideas of 
the way history should be taught, and it needed not the 
assurance of Dr. Dwyer to confirm a first impression 
that history is this teacher’s specialty. The fact speaks 
to us from map after map, done with the precision of an 
engraver, that form a border about the room. Over 
these pen and ink sketches there are many Perry pic- 
tures in groups as the Washington group, the Revolu- 
tionary group, the Civil war group. Each map is of 
large size, done on Bristol board, and represents phases 
of Uni.ed States military operations. Here the visitor 
sees a plan of Charleston harbor and Fort Moultrie ; 
there Boston and its vicinity in Revolutionary days is 
worked out. Again Washington’s campaign on Long 
Island and up the Hudson is a revelation of what may 
be accomplished in the way of pen and ink representa- 
tions. Hills, forts, routes, are all so clearly indicated 
that the boys carry away avivid impression of the cam- 
paign. Each map is lettered neatly and is accompanied 
by a concise list of topics. In addition there is stored 
away for use as occasion arises, a large portfolio con- 
taining many more maps. The range of military history 
in our country is completely covered. 

The maps are not up simply for ornament. They are 
in constant use and are supplemented by blackboard 
maps. A blackboard plan of Arnold’s campaign in Vir- 
ginia during the latter part of the Revolutionary war 
served to illustrate the method employed. A manly 
little fellow, who thought he could carry Arnold from 
place to place without a break, took the pointer and told 
the story, weaving in facts as his index moved from 
place to place. When he seemed doubtful of Arnold’s 
next move a second boy eagerly took up the thread and 
carried the story to the end. 


Good Music a Feature. 


“Music in New York schools has been criticised 
severely,” said Dr. Dwyer. “I should like to have you 
hear our boys sing.” Surely no principal would care to 
show what has been classed as a weak point in a system 
were he not convinced that so far as he is concerned an 
injustice has been done. Whoever the critics are they 
have certainly passed by Dr. Dwyer’s school. Dr. 
Dwyer certainly has every reason to feel proud. It was 
the writer’s pleasure to hear music in three rooms, and 
in each the work was not only of a high order but sing- 
ing seemed a positive pleasure. Hymns that abound in 
sweet sentiments and melody were taken with real de- 
light and apparent appreciation by the boys, and the 
spirit of the hour was of the kindliest. 

In connection with these observations upon singing, 
it should be added that one has a far better opportunity 
to judge of the tone and expression during opening ex- 
ercises in the morning. It was a revelation to one who 
has never seen boys in great numbers gathered for de- 
votional exercises to watch the hundreds of manly fel- 
lows march in elegant precision to their respective 
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divisions in the alto, soprano, or bass groups. Imagine 
hundreds of boys pouring in orderly lines thru doors on 
every side of the room and quietly keeping in step as 
they weave in and out the aisles until their own seats 
are reached. Then when the bell strikes every boy is 
seated as one, and every eye is turned upon the principal, 
not rigidly, but as easily as an older person gives atten- 
tion to the lecturer or the preacher. 


On Flag Day. 


The music director played a few bars of a patriotic 
hymn (for this is June 14, Flag day), and every boy 
sings. There is noticeable a clearness of tone from 
most of the little fellows, and an evident striving after 
distinct enunciation. The mouths open wide and the 
breath is sent forth, not from the chest alone, but from 
every respiratory organ. 

Preparations for Flag day had been slight in the 
school, but notwithstanding this material was furnished 
for exceedingly interesting exercises. Dr. Dwyer made 
a stirring patriotic address, to which his audience 
listened with rapt attention. His appeals to their better 
natures must have found responsive chords in many a 
boy’s heart. He briefly sketched the meaning of patri- 
otism as we understand it in its relation to country, and, 
dwelling upon the privileges which are enjoyed in this 
beautiful land of the free, he enjoined upon his listeners 
the necessity of doing their slightest duty heartily, and 
in this way they will be living true to the flag. Such 
words make better teachers, better boys, and better vis- 


itors. 
The School Exhibit. 


Perhaps there is no phase of school work around which 
so much interest centers (unless it be graduation exer- 
cises) as the school exhibit. This represents the chil- 
dren’s work thru, it may be a term or an entire year. 
Each piece of paper is individualized by its owner, until 
it seems to stand out more prominently than any of the 
other pieces. The attention of parents is often secured 
by exhibits when it can not be caught in any other way, 
and the pride with which they view Molly’s imperfect 
vase or Jack’s tottering water-jar is equaled only by the 
pride of Molly and Jack. It is scarcely possible to spe- 
cialize on any particular set of drawings in the exhibit 
that was being held in Dr. Dwyer’s school, but the evo- 
lution from primary grade to highest grammar grade 
was a study that delighted the visitor. Pictures of 
mountain, ocean, and boat loads of Indians gave a clue 
to history and geography stories in the lower grades. 
Tent, camp fire, Indian braves, and a moon told us that 
Hiawatha has been a favorite with little people. 

In most school exhibits the best papers are selected 
and only those are shown, but in this drawing exhibit 
every child’s work had a place on the wall. Certainly 
an equally interesting and decidedly fairer way. 


Plan for Local History Study. 


A definite scheme for the study of local history in the 
schools has been issued by State Supt. W. W. Stetson, of 
Maine. It is not intended that the work shall be of the 
nature of an additional study in the public schools, but 
that it shall furnish material for lessons in composition, 
geography, etc. The directions are specific and easily 
followed ; they would seem, too, to be of a sort that 
will provoke great activity and interest on the part of 
children. The pupils are required to find out such facts 
as the date of organization of the first church, its de- 
nomination, first minister, etc.; the first mill or other 
manufactory, when, where, and by whom built ; produc- 
tion, industries, how many, number of persons employed, 
annual value of products. 

The remarkable work of the school improvement 
leagues of Maine was described at length in THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL of June 29. This local history study is an im- 
portant part of it. 

The educational department at Augusta is prepared 
to send copies of the documents free of charge to any 
interested person. 
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Letters, 





Foreign Appreciation. 


In THE JouRNAL for June 4 (a magnificent number 
indeed) is an appreciation of Col. Parker by the able 
French educative writer, Gabriel Compayre. I well re- 
member the “ Quincy Movement ;” it took the world by 
surprise ; it had come to be concluded that bed rock had 
been reached in education, when lo! a man in the little 
village of Quincy declares there are better ways. 

I was a careful reader of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and 
found that a man had gone to Quincy and was taking 
notes of the procedure there and writing letters under 
the name of “Ivan;” I read them with care. The 
processes pictured there by this correspondent (Profes- 
sor Murphy, of Fishkill, as it afterwards came out) re- 
vealed new ideas and new possibilities. I attended a 
teachers’ institute at Newburg conducted by Prof. James 
Jchonnot and he showed his appreciation of these meth- 
ods by posting Ivan’s letters in the note book from 
which he lectured. 

It was a great day for education when his book 
“Talks on Teaching” appeared, it threw new light! on 
the subject. The best of it was that Col. Parker did not 
say, “Behold me; I knowit all,” but “ Study the Child ;” 
in other words those who would know the secrets of ed- 
ucation must search for them themselves. 

The same article refers also to Will S. Monroe whom 
I became acquainted with thru THE JOURNAL; in fact 
all the “ new men” in education seemed to speak thru 
the pages of THE JOURNAL; it has been just for this an 
enormous aid to us all. It mentions G. Stanley Hall 
who has practically enabled the teacher to study chil- 
dren. By the way, how few men in colleges do anything 
of a practical nature for education ; they think it all de- 
pendson the text-bcok ; how hard it has been for them to 
lay aside Greek ! 

The article by Dr. Butler in the Educational Review on 
Religious Instruction commands much comment by M. 
Compayre. He seems surprised that we can be desirous 
that religion should be taught to children, but not at 
public expense. Itseems that some think that if religion 
is not taught at the time grammar is it will not be 
taught at all ! 

I cannot thank THE JOURNAL enough for the valuable 
things it gives the teacher. True, the period has not 
yet been reached when all teachers want to know more 
about education, but the number is larger than it ever 
was. EUGENE C. BARSTOW. 

Philadelphia. 

@x 
Over-Kindness. 


There is one thing I have not seen attended to in 
your columns, and that is over-kindness, for there is 
sucha thing. When I was a pupil in a noted school, I 
came under the instruction of two men, both sterling 
Christians but differing greatly in their pedagogical 
treatment. A seemed to conceive of a line drawn and 
that we must hold to it and as near as possible. B 
looked at us as having made certain accumulations 
since the previous recitation and his business was to test 
them; this he did in as ready a method as possible, and 
if there was any lack he made it up in a good natured 
way. A was not so popular as B, but was more highly 
respected. B was what might be called a kind teacher. 

I lately vieited a small primary school where the 
teacher was over-kind. ‘‘ Will that nice little boy on the 
front seat turn round this way?” ‘‘You don’t want to 
read? You are a little bit afraid of the visitor; well, I 
will excuse you.” John is late, but I suppose his break- 
fast was not ready.” These are samples of the teacher’s 
talk, and indicate that there the school needs to be 
excused for being. F. L. GLEASON. 

Queens. 
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Gducational Outlook. 


A Letter From Kansas. 

While Kanas prides herself perhaps justly upon her public 
schools both teachers andpupils are badly hampered in their 
work by the workings of the state uniformity law passed three 
or four yearssince. In theory the intent of the law is good, but 
uprortnatey the bill provides for ascale of maximum prices— 
which is so low that when the contracts were let, all the old 
line publishers refused to bid, and a consequence the schools 
of the state are using a set of books inferior in material, in 
binding, in illustrations, in printing. 

In spite of the fact that teachers almost without exception— 
are dissatisfied with the workings of the law, and that the 
State Teachers’ Association of 1898, by a vote which was prac- 
tically unanimous, protested against the operations of the law 
being extended to include text-books used in the high schools, 
the legislature of 1899 passed a special bill for that purpose, so 
the high schools as well as the grades are staggering under a 
burden which is weighing them down, altho, the maximum 
prices being higher, the books in use in the high schools are of 
a better quality than those in the lower grades. 

The State Teachers’ Association of I900, hoping to get some 
relief from the new legislature of 1901, appointed a committee 
on legislation to carry on the work of a similar committee ap- 
pointed at the meeting of ’99; however, owing to some misun- 
derstanding between the state superintendent and the commit- 








tee, each advocated different measures, and tho several bills . 


were before the legislature, nothing was done. As the old law 
does not expire by limitation, it remains in force, and the schools 
will be burdened for a second five years by texts which are prac- 
tically worthless, their only merit being that they are cheap, 
and so they are; but from every standpoint except the fiancial 
one, they are the most costly books ever put into the schools 
of astate. The writer has personally talked with several hun 
dred teachers, and has found very few who endorse the texts 
in use; in the larger towns their use is very limited, some su- 
perintendents utterly refusing to permit them in the schools 
under their charge, while some allow the best, but no more; of 
course, this is a direct violation of the law, and small towns, 
where “influence ” is weak, cannot afford to do this; but they 
often evade the law by the use of “supplementary ” texts, or 
did so until State Superintendent Nelson decided that no “ sup- 
plementary” books could be used, reversing his predecessor, 
State Supt. Stryker. Supt. Nelson is very much opposed to 
the law, as it is carried out, and is in full sympathy with the 
teachers of the state in their desire to get some relief, but he 
thinks that the best way to get rid of an obnoxious law is to 
enforce it. 

The resignation of Chancellor F. H. Snow, of the state uni- 
versity, is deeply regretted by everybody. The cause of his 
resignation is that his health is_ broken by a too close applica- 
tion to the laborious duties of his position ; then, too, the shock 
of the death of his son, by drowning in San Francisco bay 
while he was greeting his friends of the famous Twentieth 
Kansas, on its return from the Philippines, undermined a con- 
stitution already weakened by too close application to work. 
Last October, hoping that a rest would restore his strength, the 
board of regents gave him a year’s leave of absence, continuing 
his salary. He spent the winter in California, but tho better he 
Gecided to resign the chancellorship to take the chair of natu- 
ral sae pe his old position. Much as his resignation is re- 
gretted, all rejoice that he is not to leave the state and the uni- 
versity which he has spent his life in building up,—and which 
owes its present rank as among the best in the West to the en- 
ergy, zeal, enlightened knowledge, and tireless industry of 
Chancellor Snow. ' 

During the past year Vice-Chancellor W. C, Spangler has 
had charge, and the commencement in June closed one of the 
most successful years in the history of the university. Mr. 
Spangler’s success as an executive officer was remarkable,—so 
much so that his name is oftenest mentioned of any as the 
successor to Chancellor Snow. It is too soon to tell what will 
be done, but probably the vice chancellor will remain at the 
head of the institution during the coming year, while the 
regents are looking for a man to take the place permanently. 

hether their choice will be Mr. Spangler or not, they pur- 
pose to do their best to advance the best interests of the 
university under their control. 

The resignation of President A. R. Taylor, of the state 
normal school, leaves a large place for his successor, Prof. J. 
N. Wilkinson, to fill; butas Professor Wilkinson is a large man, 
both mentally and poreiceny no doubt exists of his capability 
to fill it successfully President Taylor will be greatly missed 
in educational circles, and the meetings of the State Teachers’ 
Association will seem empty and almost profitless without him. 
For years he has been one of its most influential members, and 
most regular attendants, and his voice was always heard in the 
advocacy of progress and enlightenment, He is in the fore- 
front of the “new education’? movement in Kansas, but his 
zeal was always tempered by excellent common sense and a 
calm, almost unerring judgment, which made him a safe “ guide, 
counselor, and friend.” The best wishes of President Taylor’s 
Kansas friends—and they number about a million and a half— 
go with him to his new field. 
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Washburn college has also lost its president who resigned a 
few days ago. President Herrick, one of the most successful 
of Washburn’s executive officers, has been at the head of the 
college for about five years, and will be much missed there 
and elsewhere. He has made friends for the college all over 
the state, and has stengthened the institution in many ways. 
Your correspondent is not advised as to his future movements. 

‘ Altho Geo. T. Fairchild died in another state, his loss is felt 
especially in Kansas, where he lived and labored so many 
years as president of the agricultural college at Manhattan, 
whose name and fame he was instrumental in making world 
wide. His place was hard to fill, possibly has not been filled in 
every way—and his memory and influence will endure for 
many years. 

Did space permit I should be glad to write of the commence- 
ment at Haskell institute, the great government Indian school, 
but that must pass with the merest mention. A grand work is 
being done there in civilizing and educating the Indian youth of 
both sexes, and in thus fitting them for that citizenship which 
is isso near athand. The average attendance during the past 
year was six hundred and thirty, and the average period of the 
graduating class in school was ten years, so the work done is 
very thoro, and lasting impressions are made. 

Lawrence, Kan, E, L. CowpDRICcK. 


Domestic Science in Public Schools. 

LAKE PLAcip, N. Y.—The third annual conference on home 
economics was held here June 27-28, with a large attendance. 
The success of this year’s meeting fully justifies the faith of 
its original instigator, Mrs. Melvil Dewey, that the times are 
ripe for serious study of domestic problems. 

Among the interesting features of the meeting was an ex- 
tensive report by the committee on public school instruction 
in domestic economy. The chairman of this committee is 
Miss Helen Kinne, of Teachers college. Her associates are 
Miss Abbie L. Marlatt, of the Manual training high school, 
Providence, R. I.; Miss Louisa A. Nicholass, State normal 
school, Framingham, Mass.; Miss S. Maria Elliott, Eliot 
school, Boston, and Mrs. N. S. Kedzie, Peoria, IIl. 

The report made by this committee is of more than local 
value, since it was apenee after a careful study of statistics 
and data from every school in the country in which an attempt 
is made to teach the elements of domestic science. Some of 
the general conclusions arrived at may be stated here: 

Domestic science in most places is still classed as a fad. 
Even its friends are not able to evs it the sanction and sup- 
pont it deserves. Yet it is rapidly growing into popular favor. 

t is taught in the elementary schools of more than fifty cities, 
and in high schools, manual training schools,.and in a number 
of agricultural colleges and in universities. 

There ought to be a campaign of education among the lead- 
ing educators to make them understand the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this subject. They should realize that the household 
arts are applications of chemistry, physics, and botany: that 
their value must be considered broadly from three points of 
view, that of society, of the individual, and of the school. 

Every observing person must. have noted the wretched 
physical conditions of the mass of our people and rightly as- 
cribed much of it to poor nutrition and bad sanitation. There 
is deplorable ignorance among both poor and well-to-do as to 
the value of food materials and the proper preparation of them. 
The teaching of home economics will do something toward 
making these conditions right. 

For the individual the school training in the subject will 

ield power of muscular expression, self-reliance, practical 
judgment, and right ideas of the home and its ordering. 

In the school this work is to be considered under two aspects 
—as furnishing healthful and enjoyable muscular activity dur- 
ing school hours, and as stimulating thought ‘in various direc- 
tions. 

In the lower grades the children are interested principally in 
doing things. Accordingly they are kept busy with such sub- 
jects as sewing, weaving, basketry, and cooking. Inthe upper 
grades continuous courses are introduced, scientific principles 
established, and the emphasis placed upon the laws of health. 
In the high school the instruction becomes more rigidly sci- 
entific and economic. 

Many correlations are possible: with nature study, with lan- 
guage, oral and written; with number, in estimating quantities 
and cost; with geography. 

Good teaching in this subject, as in any other, depends upon 
having efficient, well trained teachers, 


University Convocation. 

Avgany, N. Y.——“‘ Tendencies in education,” was the general 
theme of the first day’s meeting of the University Convocation. 
Prof. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, of the University of California, 
introduced the subject with an excellent paper on “ Conditions 
in Secondary Education.” The three forward movements in 
secondary education are, he said, the inculcation of the spirit 
of democracy, the fitting of the individual for the sphere in 
life which he is destined to occupy, and the development of a 
love of civics and civil government. asctny ba gps who joined 
in the discussion after Professor Brown had finished were 
Prin, A. S. Downing, of New York city; Prof. G. H. Locke, of 
the University of Chicago; Supt. C. H. Keyes, of Hartford, 
Conn.: Supt. C. B. Gilbert, of Rochester,N. Y.; Prin. Frederick 
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Van Dusen, of the Ogdensburg, N. Y., academy; Prin. James 
Winne, of the Poughkeepsie high school; Prin. Frank S. Fos- 
dick, of the Morning Park school, Buffalo. 

The afternoon session, which was devoted to tendencies in 
the higher education brought out interesting talks from Pres. 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark university, Worcester; Pres. M. 
W. Stryker, of Hamilton; Pres. Rush Rhees of the University 
ofRochester; Dr.A. E. Winship, of Boston; Pres. A. V. Ray- 
mond, of Union; and W. B. Gunnison, of the Erasmus hall 
high school, Brooklyn. 


Compliment to Dr. Phillips. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Whether he will accept or not is not 
known, butit has transpired that Supt. J. H. Phillips of this 
city has been elected to the superintendency at San Antonio, 
Texas, at a salary of $3,000. This is more than he has been 
getting at Birmingham, but there are those who say that Dr. 
Phillips is so attached to his home here that he is unlikely to 
leave. He can certainly ill be spared. 


Manual Training Teachers in Session. 


'fThe first day of the convocation of the Eastern Manual 
Training Association was the occasion of a good address of 
welcome from Supt. H. P. Emerson, of Buffalo and of a talk 
by Col. F. W. Parker, of Chicago, on “ Expression in its Rela- 
tion to Education.” Supervisors Fred Warren Smedley, of 
Chicago, and William L. Crane, of Dayton, also 1ead papers. 
~eA gentleman named Hubbarb, sometimes known as the 
“ Sage of East Aurora,” also gave a talk on the topic ‘‘ The 
Roycroft Shop.” The Sage’s address as usual was a brilliant 
one. Prof. Charles R. Richards, of Teachers College, spoke on 
“ Handicraft in the Grades.” 

In connection with the convention there was a very credit- 
able exhibition of manual work done in Buffalo schools. 


we 
In and Around New York City. 


Elected to High School Positions. 


The ngs on J persons have been designated as teachers in 
the regular high schools: 

Rachel Bergamini, assistant teacher of English, Wadleigh 
high school. 

L. Marie Peirce, assistant teacher of English and history, 
Peter Cooper high school. 

Miriam Newcomb, assistant teacher of English and history, 
De Witt Clinton high school. 
§ Camille Fontaine, French, De Witt Clinton high school. 
— M. Clark, junior teacher of Latin and Greek, Wad- 
eigh. 

M. Grace Stone, assistant teacher of Latin, Wadleigh. 

Adele Oppenheimer, junior teacher of biology, Wadleigh. 
S. Virginia Sherwood, assistant teacher of English, N. Y. 
training school for teachers. 

John W. Hall, assistant teacher of psychology, New York 
training school for teachers. 


A Deadlock in Transfers. 


At the meeting of the Manhattan board, July 1, an out-and- 
out deadlock developed in connection with the promotion and 
transfers of certain een em The friction arose from a re- 
port of the board of superintendents asking to withdraw the 
aomination for transfer of Prin. Wallace F. Lyons from P. S. 
155 to P.S. 40, and of Prin. Albert Shiels from P. S. 125 to 
P. S. 155. They then submitted a new nomination that of 
Principal Shiels from P. S. 125 to P. S: 40: This the commit- 
tee on teachers rejected. So, too, they did the recommenda- 
tion that Dr. W. J. O’Shea be transferred from P. S. 75 to P. 
S.171. Some feeling resulted and a motion to lay a large num- 
ber of other nominations over was carried. This means that 
a special meeting will have to be_called some time next month 
to settle upon these cases. 


School Janitors Win. 


The public school janitors have won their suit for the recov- 
ery of salaries that have been held up since the first of May. 
Decision was handed down by Justice Gaynor, of the supreme 
court. Justice Gaynor ruled that by section 1075 of the city 
charter janitors are to be appointed by the borough school 
board. In the test case that was submitted it was conceded 
that the janitor of P. S. No. 26 is entitled to the sum of $203.75, 
due him May 1,and that he must be paid. 


Work of the Children’s Aid Society, 


The big farm at Kensico is already overflowing with chil- 
dren from the tenement districts of the city. No attempt is 
made to conduct a summer school, but the boys are encouraged 
to make collections, to fish, swim, and get the full benefit of an 
outdoor life. 

An interesting fact to note is that this society has about 
given up any attempt to take Jewish boys to the country, be- 
cause the life there does not appeal to them ; the loneliness is 
found to be too much for them. The East-side Jew is home- 
sick when away from crowded streets. Perhaps this -is an in- 
heritance from centuries of existence in swarming Ghettos. 
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The annual announcement of Teachers College grows 
bulkier each year, indicating the remarkable growth of the 
great school on the heights. A number of new names appear 
in the faculty list and courses are offered that have not been 
given before. Full details regarding fees, expenses, dormitory 
and ~ is regulations, fellowships, scholarships, etc. are 
printed, : 


The school board has shown its appreciation of the excellent 
work done by Associate Supt. Andrew W. Edson, Thomas S, 
O’Brien, and Alfred T. Schauffler, by re-electing all three for 
terms of six years. 


Eighty-nine play centers opened Monday, July 8. The 


teaching corps at these is between 800 and 900. 


Bay R1ncGe, L. I.—It looks like a high school for this ward 
of Brooklyn. Prin. C. D. Larkins, of the manual trainin — 
school, has applied for rooms in the old building of P.S. No. 
102, recently vacated. This will be an entering wedge. In 
course of time Bay Ridge may get the school it needs. 


eS 
New England Notes. 


In Medford Town. 


Several important changes will take place in the faculty of 
Tufts college for next year. Dr. Franz X. Ess leaves the de- 
partment of modern languages; Dr. Pasteur, of Springfield, 
O., now studying at Harvard, has been elected his successor. 
Prof. Charles St. C. Warde, professor of Greek, will spend the 
next year in the American school at Athens, and his courses 
will be in charge of Professors Schneider and Dennison. Prof. 
Benjamin G. Brown, for forty years at the head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, who, it was reported was about to resign, 
will return and resume his courses in the fall, as will also Prof. 
David L. Maulsby, of the department of English. 


her Ig was a very interesting occasion at the Medford high 
school, as on that day Mr. Louis L. Dame completed twenty- 
five years of service as principal. In the morning special com- 
memorative exercises were held in the hall, a pleasant feature 
of the occasion being the presentation of a bouquet of twenty- 
five roses to Mr. Dame by the president of the senior class, 
Mr. Dana W. Daly. In the evening a reception in honor of 
Mr. Dame was held in the hall, with about five hundred guests 
present. A special guest of the evening was Mr. Charles E. 
Cummings, for the thirty years immediately preceding Mr. 
Dame’s election the principal of the school. Few schools can 
boast of retaining the services of two men in succession for 
more than half acentury. Mr. Dame is sixty-three years old, 
was graduated from Tufts college in 1860, and then for two 
years was the principal of the Braintree high schoo]. He then 
went to the front as a lieutenant in the Fifteenth Massachu- 
setts cavalry. At the close of the war he was in succession 
rhrgpere of the Lexington, the Nantucket, and the Stoneham 

igh schools, until in 1876 he was elected to his present posi- 
tion. 


Briefer Notes 


AYER, MAss.—Supt. Arthur P. Irving, of Ayer and West 
Boylston, has been elected principal of a grammar school in 
Springfield and has resigned his present position. 


MALDEN, MAss.—Prin. F. A. Parsons, of the Maplewood 
school, has resigned to accept a position at Teachers college, 
Columbia university. 


ANDOVER, MAss.—A bronze tablet with a profile view of the 
late Prof. Edwards A. Park has been placed on the wall of the 
seminary chapel, the gift of Mr. Warren F. Draper, for man 
years the proprietor of the famous Andover Bookstore. 
portrait of Prof Egbert C. Smyth was given to the seminary at 
the alumni dinner by the students, an appropriate address 
being made by Rev. Harry P. Dewey, D.D., of Brooklyn. 


WILBRAHAM, MAss.—At the alumnal meeting of the trustees 
of Wesleyan academy, Miss Colleen Cushing, class of 1891, was 
elected instructor in vocal music, to succeed Miss Phoebe a 
Harper, resigned. 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—One of the pleasing events.in con- 
nection with the commencement of Smith college, on June 109, 
was the announcement of a gift of $100,000 from a friend who 
withholds his name. The college Serre 254, of whom 243 
received the degree of A.B. Miss Harriet A. Boyd, instructor 
in Greek and Greek archzology, has discovered a buried vil- 
lage in Crete. President yan f announced the following ap- 

ointments to the faculty for the ery ae Miss Amy L.. 

arber, class of ’ 91, about to receive the Ph.D. at Yale, assist- 
ant in Greek; Franklin C. G. Schmidt, a graduate of Wiscon- 
sin university, assistant in German; Mlle. Jeanne B. Houssais, 
a teacher at Packer institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., assistant in 
French; Miss Harriet G. Martin, class of ’99, reader in Eng- 
lish literature; Miss Julia W. Snow, Ph.D., a graduate of Cor- 
nell and Zurich, assistant in botany; Miss Olive B. Rumsey, 
who has been teaching at Wellesley, assistant in English; and 
Miss Charlotte BR, Emerson, class of ’97,a daughter of Profes- 
sor Emerson, assistant in geology. 
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BELCHERTOWN, Mass.—Mr. Jewell B, Knight, a native of 
this town and a graduate of the high school, has been honored 
by an appointment from the English government to go to In- 
dia and establish an agricultural college there. Mr. Knight is 
a pradeet of the Massachusetts Agricultural college, Amherst, 
where he is now Lope ge bg post-graduate course; he expects 
the master’s degree at the coming commencement. He has 
taught in district schools and in the Belchertown high school, 
and has fitted many pupils for college privately. He agrees to 
remain for three years in his new work in India, and he will 
leave for that country in a few weeks. 


PortsMouTH, N. H.—Prin. John L. Mitchell, principal of 
the Whipple grammar school, Prin. W. A. Lewis, of the high 
school, and Miss Olive A. Akerman, assistant in the high 
school, have all resigned their positions. 


KINGSTON.—The principal of Sanborn seminary, Prof. 
F arnsworth, closed his services at the end of the term, and at 
the anniversary exercises the board announced the appoint- 
ment of Prof. Z. Kerupf as his successor. 


SoutH Berwick, MeE.—Hon. Wm. H. Morton, of Salmon 
Falls, N.H., has presented Berwick academy with a scholarship 
of $3,000, the income to be used to aid needy students. 


BRUNSWICK, ME.—Mr. William J. Curtis, of New York, has 
given Bowdoin college $3,000, the income to be used for a 

rize for the best essay upon some subject connected with 

nited States or colonial history. The gift is in the name of 
the class of 1895. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—The principal of the normal school 
lately expelled one young lady, a member of the junior class, 
and suspended three others for making a disturbance while he 
was conducting devotional exercises. 


a 
News from Chicago.. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Mayor Harrison has re-appointed four of 
the retiring trustees of the board of education and three new 
members will be introduced at the next meeting. The mayor 
appoints seven trustees every year for a term of three years. 

hose whose terms expired were: Mrs. Isabelle O’Keeffe, 
Messrs. Frank J. Loesch, Joseph Downey, C. R. Walleck, 
Austin O. Sexton, James A. Peterson, and John F. Wolff. All 
but Messrs. Sexton, Walleck, and Peterson were re-appointed. 
Charles J. Vopicka was appointed to succeed Trustee Wal- 
leck. Mr. Vopicka is the president of the Atlas Brewing Com- 
pany and is one of the best known and most popular Bohe- 
mians in the United States. Dr. Heinrich Hartung, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Sexton, was recommended to the mayor by the 
United German Turner societies of Chicago and was appoint- 
ed on this account. Mr. Charles J. Holmes, who succeeds Mr. 
Peterson, is a real estate dealer, who lives in the northwestern 
section of the ae f 

The mayor had been petitioned by many Roman Catholics 
asking that none of the retiring members who voted to place 
free text-books in the first four grades should be re-appointed. 
Dr, Hartung is a strong advocate of free text-books. Mr. 
Loesch, who led the fight for free text books, was reappointed. 

Mr. Graham H. Harris will be re-elected president of the 
board if he desires to hold the office for another year. Mr. 
Thomas Gallagher will be re-elected vice-president. 


Supt. Cooley is to evolve a plan for the rating of pupils who 
are graduated from the high schools. Hitherto children 
from outside schools have come under higher rating. This 
system is to be abandoned. 


A teacher in the summer school has been reprimanded 
severely by Supt. Cooley for her adoption of a novel punish- 
ment to correct gum chewing during school hours. The 
teacher compelled some of her boy pupils to chew small pieces 
of castile soap in order to wean them of the habit of chewing 
gum. Four boys were made sick after a dose of this punish- 
ment and their parents made am yee: to the district superin- 
tendent. On investigation showed that the father of one of 
the gum chewers sold a certain brand of gum and gave his 
boy packages every day to distribute among the pupils as an 
advertisement. The teacher ordered the gum to be thrown 
into the waste basket but there was no end tothe supply. This 
exasperated the teacher to such an extent that she compelled 
the boys to chew soap. 


The Octavius club, which is composed of eighth-grade 
teachers, has elected the following officers for the coming 
school year: Pres., Mary C. Crowe, Raymond school; Vice- 
Pres-, Effie Kilbourne, Kenwood school; Sec’y, M. B. Wight, 
Hayes school; Treas., Mrs. Jessie Gillis, Park Manor school. 

he officers were immediately installed in order that they 
might plan the work of the club for 1901-2. 


The installation of the officers of the Chicago Teachers’ club 
took pete at the Masonic Temple last Saturday. Mrs. Diana 
Von H. Clock, of the Tennyson school, took the gavel from 

the hands of Miss Elizabeth B. Root and ruled over a social 
gathering. 

- Mr. Oscar L. McNurry, recently elected to the department 
of manual training at the Chicago Normal school, compared 
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Eastern methods in manual training with those of the West in 
an address delivered before the Manual Training Association 
last Saturday. He urged the expediency of establishin 
courses in the elementary schools. He maintained that chil- 
dren should not be compelled to wait until they get to the high 
schools before they take up manual training. 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation won another point last 
Saturday in its fight in the supreme court to compel the state 
board of equalization to tax the stock of street railway and gas 
corporations. The court decided not to extend its rule con- 
cerning oral arguments, and W. G. Beale, counsel for some of 
the corporations, was not allowed to show that the assessments 
on street railway property were higher than on other property. 
The court held that it wasa matter of assessing all the property 
of the companies. The arguments in this famous case were 
then closed and the court took the matter under advisement. 
If the federation wins the suit the tax income is expected to be 
increased to such an extent that the grade teachers will be 
able to secure a restoration of the 1898 schedule of salary 
raises. 


The optional pension law went into effect July 1, but so far 
there have been few withdrawals from the pension fund. Sec- 
retary Larson has only received one application for withdrawal. 
It is not expected that mfany will be sent in until near tle 
opening of the schools. A notice of withdrawal means that 
the usual one per cent. contribution taken from the salaries of 
teachers must in future be included in the teachers’ check 
During the vacation the Chicago Teachers’ Federation and the 
Chicago Teachers’ Club wili work hard to pursuade teachers 
not to withdraw from the fund. 


The Chicago Bureau of Geography, which, is composed of 
principals and teachers in the public schools, has issued an ap- 
peal to the wealthy citizens of Chicago to come to the aid of 
the pretest to send traveling museums to the schools for class 
work. The academy of sciences started the bureau on its way 
and the members have contributed nearly $1,000 to the plan. 
The bureau wants $7,000, however, to equip the museums. 
The great benefits to be derived from these museums are set 
forth in a long circular which has been sent to the prominent 
men and women of the city. 


Superintendent Cooley broke a year of hard work by going 
fishing for a few days at Manitowish with President Harris. 
The fate of four of the district superintendents was left in his 
hands. He was given the selection of ten out of the fourteen 
now on the pay roll. He left the city to escape petitions from 
friends of the district superintendents urging him to recom- 
mend them for re-election. 


Mrs. Jean W. McW. Mellor will be elected supervisor of 
drawing in the elementary grades to succeed Miss Josephine 
E. Locke The latter has been in Europe and Egypt during 
the last year and declined to return unless the board of educa- 
tion raised her salary. 

SF 


Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The’ board of education has been 
informed that it has no jurisdiction over matters concerning 
the repair and renovation of school-houses. Needless to say 
that the school directors are ay disgusted at this decision. 
The board of public works is thus put in control and way is 
made tor no end of red tape. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—The committee of educators who have 
charge of the arrangements for the new Carnegie technical 
school has recommended the purchase of a site on high ground 
overlooking the Carnegie art museum. The tract is one of 
fifty or sixty acres and is one of thé sightliest that could be 
chosen. 


Farrport, N. Y.—The vacancy created by the resignation 
of Prin. Arthur C. Simmons, who has accepted the place at the 
Jamaica normal scheol, has been filled by the election of Supt. 
T. Y. Wilbur, of Waterloo. 


CANTON, O.--Some elections are to be recorded: Mr. C. A. 
Armstrong, teacher in the high school for the past six years, 
has been elected principal to sueceed Prin. J. M. Sarver, princi- 
cipal elect. Two new principles are also announced--Prin. 

. E. McFarren, now at Osnaburg, O., and Prin. J. A. Syler, 
of New Berlin, O. 


The Havana, Cuba, Post has reprinted an address of Prin. 
C. N. Drum, of the Montgomery school, Syracuse, on the prac- 
tical workings of the school city in that school. This is being 

iven a good circulation thruout the island in the interest of 

r. Wilson Gill's school city. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VAa.—The catalog of the University of 
West Virginia has been issued, containg full announcements 
for 1901-1902. This institute, in spite of its troubles and dis- 
sensions, is doing a great work in its territory and offers 
rather unusual advantages to students, 


Oyster Bay, L. I.—Dedicatory exercies of the new high 
school, Mr. C. A. Woodward, principal, was held June 24. 


Among the speakers were Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Vice- 
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president ot the United States; Hon. James P. Niemann, dis- 
trict attorney ot Nassau county; School Commissioner Dr. 
James S. Cooley, and others. 


KIRKVILLE, Mo.—Mr. J. R. Kirke has been re-elected to the 
presidency of the Kirkville normal school. 


MARSHALL, Micu.—Ata recent meeting of the school board 
Mr. Harold Verner, late of Wichita, Kas., was elected to the 
principalship of the high school. 


The Chester, Pa.,school board has placed contracts with 
the J. M. Sauder Company for one hundred cherry commercial 
desks and with the American School Furniture Company for 
600 Chandler adjustable desks and sooopera chairs. All these 
are for equipment of the new high school. 


NEwporT. News, Va.—Mr. Samuel G. Anspach now of 
Roanoke, but formerly of this city, has been called back to 
take the principalship of the new high school. Two of the 
the new assistants in the school will be Prin. W. C. Morton, of 
the Suffolk, Va., high school, and Prin. Ernest Shawen, of a 
high school in Maryland. 


Utica, N. Y.—The ertastion exercises of the teachers’ 
training classes came off June 29. The principal speaker was 
Supt. W. H. Maxwell, of New York. 


AUBURN, N. Y.—Mr. Clarence F. Baldwin has been elected 
to the school board. He takes the place left vacant by Mr. 
Charles H. Abbott. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—-To fill the vacancy created at Wes- 
leyan university by the resignation of Dr..Lease last February, 
George D. Chase, A. B. (Harvard,’89), Ph.D. (anand. GA, 
has been appointed instructor in Latin. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Albany teachers training school held 
its eighteenth graduation exercises gs: 28. The address to 
the class was made by Supt. W. 
broadly of the advance in pedagogical matters in recent years 
and paid a pleasing tribute to the remarkable work that has 
been done at the school in Albany. 


RALEIGH, N.C.—A contract for a new textile school has 
been placed with M. A. Moser of this city. The building is to 
cost $20,000. More than $25,000 worth of machinery has been 
offered to the school. 


In Strasburg and other German cities dental instruction has 
lately been introduced into the schools. In some parts of Ba- 
— 99 per cent. of the children were found to have carious 
teeth. . 


BEAVER, PA.—The newly chosen principal of the high 
school is Mr. J. W. Springer, who has for several years been 
first assistant. Mr. J. D. Craig becomes first assistant. 


Utica, N. Y.—A commercial department will be inaugu 
rated at the Utica free academy beginning September next. 
Mr. G. W. Sandford, ot Plainfield, N. J., has been assigned as 
instructor at a salary of $1,400. Mr. Sanford is a graduate of 
the Genessee normal school and of the Albany business col- 
lege, and has taught in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute and 
at Plainfield. He is considered remarkably well equipped for 
the new place. . 


Des Moines, I4.—Pres. H. L. Preston, of the school board, 
has resigned on account of removal from thecity. Noone has 
been suggested for his place. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The school board yoy to abolish 
the system of regents’ examinations in this city and in its 
stead to substitute a local system. The plan has been thought 
of for some time and is approved of by Supt. Gilbert. 


HARRISBURG, PaA.—Governor Stone has signed a bill au- 
thorizing school directors of townships of more than 4,000 in- 
habitants to employ a supervising principal. 


MCKEEsportT, PA.—There is trouble in this town on account 
of the prevalence of the marrying habit among the teachers. 
During the past year some twenty-eight contracts were broken 
by teachers who were married. To prevent a recurrence of 
such trouble the school board has demanded that every 
teacher in signing her next year’s contract give her word of 
honor not to be married during the school year. This several 
of the best teachers have refused to do. 


LovuisVILLE, Ky.—Several elections at the Boys’ high school 
are to be reported. Mr. G. B. Overton has been chosen full 
rofessor of Greek, vice Mr. John Patterson, resigned. Mr. 
:. O. Holland has been elected full professor of English. Mr. 
Robert N, Miller, salutatorian of the class of ’97, and a recent 
graduate of the Rose polytechnic, has been elected assistant 
professor of science. 

At the manual training high school, Mr. R. M. Parks, of 
Bedford, Ky.,a graduate of Johns Hopkins university, has 
been appointed professor of chemistry. No successor to Mr. 
Ira Davenport, who recently resigned, has been chosen. 


BROOKVILLE, Pa.—The Jefferson county Teachets’ Asso- 
ciation met in convention June 2. A guod practical paper on 
the purchase and care of books and supplies was read by Supt. 
W.C.N. Smith. Other speakers were Dr. J. W. Foust, of 
Reynoldsville, and Hon. George W. Reed. 
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Mt. GRETNA, PA.—The department of instruction con- 
ducted under Chautauquan auspices, opened July 3, with an 
address by Prof. Francis H. Green, of the West Chester 
normal schools on “ Getting Acquainted with Authors. 


CoLuMBIA, TENN.—The Tennessee state colored teachers’ 
association met here June 27. In the selection of officers Mr. 
G. E. Washington, of Nashville was chosen president, and 
Mr. A. T. Hill, of Pulaski, secretary-treasurer. 


ATLANTA, GA.—State Supt. Glenn has appointed Mr. R. L. 
Moon, of Monroe county, and Mr. Ralph W. Adamson, of Car- 
roll county, as teachers to go to the Philippines. Both have 
accepted. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The corps of instructors at the University 
of Cincinnati is to be increased by the accession of Prof. C. 
W. Marx, of the University of Missouri, who will take charge 
of the department of engineering. : 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND.—Prof. James Gordon McGregor, 
of the University of Dalhousie, in Halifax, has been called to 
fill the chair of natural philosophy. Prof. McGregor is re- 
garded as one of the ablest of Canadian teachers. 


IkONTON, O.—Prin. Charles H. Stetson, of the high school, 
has resigned to go to Nashville, Tenn. His oy has not yet 
been filled, tho it seems probable that some of the local talent 
will be recognized. 


Conogs, N. Y.—Prin. Edward W. Hayward comes to Co- 
hoes as superintendent. He is now at the Lockport, N. Y., 
bigh school. His contract is for four years, the maximum 
salary being $2,000. 


ATLANTA, ILL.—Mr. Antony Middleton, formerly superin- 
tendent at Chenoa, IIl., has been elected to a similar position 
here. 


Osweco, N. Y.—Justice Andrews, of Syracuse, has dis- 
missed the complaint brought in by Michael McCowan ef al 
(school commissioners) in which they sought to restrain State 
Supt. ©. R. Skinner from taking part in the election of a super- 
intendent at Oswego. It was designed to test the constitu- 
tionality of the provision that allows the state superintendent 
to step in and cast the deciding vote in cases where the school 
board has failed to elect. 


The board of education has finally adjusted the salary of 
Mr. L. E. Larson, the secretary of the board. Mr. Larson isa 
civil service appointee. His predecessor received $4,000 a 
year, but the board has been paying Mr. Larson only $1,800 
while the assistant secretary was receiving $3,200 a year. The 
board decided to give Mr. Larson back pay at the rate of 
$3,200 a year and his salary has been fixed at that sum. It was 
the intention to re-organize the office, but this plan has prac 
tically been abandoned. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA.—-The graduation exercises, June 19, of 
McDonogh high school No. 2, known as the Upper Girls’ high 
school, was very simple and impressive. The diplomas were 
awarded by Mr. C. C. Luzenberg, of the normal and high school 
committee; the medal for the best English essay was present- 
ed by Pres. Sidney F. Lewis, of the high school alumni, to 
Louise Throescher, and City Supt. Warren Easton bestowed 
the French medal given by /’Athence Loutsianaise, upon 
Mabel Cahn. 


HAVANA, CuBA.—Statistics for the four months ending Jan. 
I, 1901 have been compiled and show that there are 3,567 schools 
in Cuba and 3,983 school teachers, of whom 3,468 are white and 
119 are colored; 2,127 women and 1,456 men. The number of 

upils is 172,273, and the average attendance per school is 34. 
The cost per pupil per month is $1.83. The total annual ex- 
penditure on account of. schools now exceeds $4,000,000, and 
will probably soon reach $6,000,000. 


SyrRacusE, N. Y.—A petition has been received from mem- 
bers of the Retail Merchants’ Association for the rigid en- 
forcement of the rule against the sale of merchandise by teach- 
ers in the schools. It is asked that the rule be made to prohibit 
sales even in “cases of emergency,” where an exception has 
been made. 


ROcHESTER, N. Y.--A basement fire in school No. 5 gave a 
thoro test of the efficacy of the fire drill. Principal. Pye, upon 
the appearance of smoke, sounded the gong for the fire drill. 
The teachers, realizing that something was up, kept thé chil- 
dren from crowding and started the march to the street. The 
children in the primary grades were out first, followed closely 
by those of the upper grades. The whole building was cleared 
in one minute and a half. The fire was speedily got under 
control. 

The Chicago Teachers’ Federation has decided that the 
work for the coming year will consist of discussions and inves- 
tigations of alleged fads in the schools. A Teachers’ Pension 
society is to be formed among those who favor keeping up 
their payments to the fund. 


If you feel too tired for work or pleasure, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla— 
it cures that tired feeling. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Seventy-five lessons in First Year Latin would seem to be a 
reasonable allowance for the first year’s work in the high 
school. This book of Messrs Collar & Daniell is very much 
improved. The exercises for translation into Latin are 
short. The authors state that “if any class seems to need 
more of such practice it may be supplemented by having a 
translation of the Latin exercises written out and after a little 
interval retranslated.” Probably most teachers will be content 
with the amount of English-Latin contained in the book, for 
there is little enough profit in “making Latines” with a begin- 
ner’s class. 

This book introduces the conjugation of the verb very early 
—in fact in the third lesson. The conjugations are compared 
wherever there is likeness. For instance the pupil learns ama- 
bam and monebam in the same lesson. The demonstrative pro- 
nouns are learned before the interminable tasks of classifying 
consonant and i stems begins. The whole tendency in the book 
seems to be toward bring the more important and idiomatic 
forms and uses to the front, in order that the pupil may get 
hold of the essential things while his interest is freshest. 

This theory of a first Latin book is directly contradictory to 
that held by Professor Bennett, who in his beginner’s book fol- 
lows closely the order of presentation prevailing in the stand- 
ard grammars, claiming that it is more pedagogical to accustom 
the pupil thruout his course to one order of presentation. It 
would be interesting to pit these theories against each other in 
the same school, and to study the results. (Ginn & Company, 
Boston.) 

The Junior Euclid, Books III. and IV., by S. W. Finn, M. A. ; 
headmaster Sandbach school; foundation scholar of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge; senior mathematical master at Bedford 
County school. This has been prepared on the same general 
lines as those adopted in the corresponding edition of Books I. 
and II. Special attention has been given to “ Identical Equal- 
ity of Two Triangles” and “Geometry of the Triangle.” Many 
converse propositions have been included in the text. A col- 
lection of riders,” many of them taken from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge examination papers is given. Exercises are given on 
the pedal triangle, the nine points circle, radical axis and co- 
axal circles and maxima and minima. (Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford, Eng., 350 pp.) 

Banking, a text-book for schools and colleges by Seymour 
Eaton, of the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, is a clear, concise 
statement of the fundamental principles governing commercial 
transactions. All that the average business person needs to 
know about banking, collections, negotiable paper, stocks, 
bonds, transportation, shipping, warehousing, etc., is compactly 
brought together in a book of about 200 pages. Numerous 
examination questions are included; these ought to be very 
useful for class-room work. Professor Eaton’s style is clear 
and interesting, even when he is treating a technical subject. 
His book is a valuable contribution to the literature of com- 
mercial education. (P. W. Ziegler & Company, Philadelphia.) 

Two new books for educators are deserving special atten- 
tion. Manual of Arithmetic is a guide to the “Systematic 
Study of Problems.” The plans presented are practical. The 
student is taught to analyze each problem into parts. By this 
process a clear comprehension follows. Supplemental Methods 
is splendid. It helps the uncertain teacher to plan her lessons 
after a rational method and furnishes considerable material 
for supplemental work. (Crane & Company, Topeka, Kan.) 

The bean that was put to bed in the soft earth by little 
Nell sprouted under the influence of sun and rain. It grew up 
rapidly, and as it grew it kept up a running conversation with 
Nell. The child must have learned a deal about the growth of 
plants as she listened. So, too, will the children who read The 
Life of a Bean, written by students of the Oswego normal 
school, and edited by Mary K. Laing. The lively personification 
which is its marked characteristic cannot fail to be attract- 
ive to the very little people for whom the book is intended. (D. 
C. Heath & Company,Boston.) 


The question always arises when a new work on English 
comes from the press: What points of excellence has it to 
warrant its being substituted for English lessons already in 
use? Run over even quickly the pages of Foundation Lessons 
in English by 0. I. Woodley and M.S. Woodley and the superior 
excellence of the work is at once seen. Correlating with the 
conversation, composition, and reading lessons are picture 
studies of famous paintings, whose clear reproductions ceuld 
never have been effected on an inferior quality of paper. 
There are two of these books. The price of Book One is $0.40 ; 
the price of Book Two is $0.50. (The Macmillan Company.) 
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The publishers of McCulloch’s Men and Measures of Half a 
Century have brought out a new edition of that fascinating au- 
tobiography. It is beautifully printed and well bound. The 
work is far more than a collection of anecdotes and opinions. 
It contains a fine treatment of the question of protection to 
American industries. The study here presented of the char- 
actor of General McClellan is admirably just. On any and 
every subject to which reference is made we are given the facts 
not only truthfully but also graphically, by one who is an ex- 
cellent story-teller. We feel the power of the testimony of the 
eye-witness. This is a book full of the best and the kindest 
of that philosophy of life known as worldly wisdom ; shown 
for example in the author’s comments upon a great lawyer in 
the Johnson impeachment case who was lost to the historical 
world of public life because of the burden of an immense per- 
sonal estate to manage. There are many discussions on first 
hand knowledge of such matters as the legal tender acts, our 
shipping interests, the markets of the world, the causes of the 
fall of the Confederacy, and the pros and cons of the slavery 
dispute. We get new and better views of Johnson, who suc- 
ceeded Lincoln, and of Thomas, one of the noblest characters 
in history, whether of war or of peace. The book is indeed a veri- 
table mine of reliable information, which makes the past live 
again, as it was once seen by a great public financier. [Reprinted 
1900. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 8 vo. pp. 542. Good index.] 


Three classes of readers are going to be especially enchanted 
by Miss Esther Singleton’s The Furniture of Our Forefathers. 
The book will be of commercial value to the professional col- 
[ectors of antique furniture ; and this has become, as many of 
us know, rather a large class, composed of persons who scour 
every out of the way corner of the land in search of finds. 
The still more numerous people who, being possessed cf refined 
tastes, detest the trade furniture of to-day and look to filling 
their houses with good models of the art of the past, whether 
originals or hand-made reproductions, will find in the series 
most valuable examples and suggestions for copying. Finally 
every genuine student of American history, whether he has 
caught the craze for. antique furniture or noé, will want to 
read Miss Singleton’s work for the sake of the brilliant illum- 
ination it sheds upon the period of colonial history. The speci- 
mens of colonial furniture that are on exhibition in museums 
and private dwellings thruout the country are not less valu- 
able historical documents than are the written and printed 
records of the time. Cabinet-making was the characteristic 
art of the colonies—the first to be developed in the new land. 
Miss Singleton has included in her text so many citations from 
colonial papers regarding prominent craftsmen of Philadelphia, 
Charleston, and other towns that her work is of intense inter- 
est to the student of history. 

The examples of colonial masterpieces are judiciously se- 
lected and admirably reproduced. Miss Singleton bas per- 
formed her task con amore, being herself of an old Maryland 
family in which the love of the stately and venerable is hered- 
itary. Many of the best things shown are now in the posses- 
oa old Southern families. (Doubleday-Page Company, New- 

ork, 


No finality has ever been reached in the teaching of reading 
—perhaps never will be reached. The method that seems to 
succeed in one locality, under one superintendent will fail else- 
where. Yet because methods are so varied, each containing 
good points, it is very necessary for the intelligent teacher to 
know as many of them as possible. The ideal way to get ac- 
quainted with the methods prevalent in different cities is thru 
travel and personal observation. The next best way is thru 
well written accounts of what is being done. Readers of 
Primary Education will remember the series of articles on 
“Teaching Reading in Ten Cities,” which appeared, if we mis- 
take not, in the year 1899-1900. These papers have been put 
together in book form and constitute a very valuable compen- 
dium for principals, superintendents, and teachers of the lower 
grades. Articles upon the methods of teaching employed in the 
following cities are included : St. Paul, by Sarah C. Brooks, su- 
pervisor of primary schools ; Boston, by Sarah Louise Arnold, 
supervisor primary grades ; Indianapolis, by Amy B. Alger ; 
Brooklyn, by Ellen E. Kenyon Warner ; Kansas City, by Jose- 
phine Heermans, principal Whittier school ; Chicago, by Ida A. 
Shaver, principal Cooper school ; Washington, by Elizabeth A. 
Denny, director of primary instruction ; New Haven, by May 
R. Atwater : Cleveland, by Emma C. Davis, general supervisor ; 
Birmingham, by Loula Bradford ; Chicago normal school, by 
_ ; Cooke. (The Educational Publishing Company, 

oston. 





For pimples. blotches, bad complexion, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
medicine to take - it has established this fact. 
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In The Discovery of the Old Northwest, 
James Baldwin has given a connected series 
of sketches which unfold the story of this 
interesting region. He begins with the 
first approach by Jacques Cartier, intro- 
duces thrilling little tales in which the 
Indian figures, touches on the manners and 
customs of the period, and paints with a 
kindly hand the relations between the 


white men and the Indians. Most of the Employers’ Liability Insurance 
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closes the book with a sigh that there are 
not more pages. The price of this book is 
60c. (American Book Company, New York.) 


A better choice from the great number 
of paintings left by the master could hardly 
have been made than appears in Miss Es- 
telle M. Hurll’s Titian. The pictures are 
equally divided between portraits and sub- 
ject pictures. As is the case in all of this 
excellent Riverside Art series, the plates 
are remarkably well printed on fine paper. 
The pictures shown are the Portrait of Titian, painted by him- 
self ; The Physician Parma; The Presentation of the Virgin ; 
The Empress Isabella; Madonna and Child with Saints ; 
Philip II; St. Christopher; Lavinia; Christ of the Tribute 
Money ; Bella ; Medea and Venus; The Man with the Glove ; 
The Assumption of the Virgin; Flora; The Pessio Madonna ; 
St. John the Baptist. 

Miss Hurll’s text which accompanies each picture has the 
qualities of simplicity and helpfulness. Where there is a story 
to tell, it is told very entertainingly. Of formal art criticism 
there is very little, and that is couched in language that has 
no smack of shop. Thereader who was not previously familiar 
with the spirit of the age in which Titian lived will surely get 
from ‘this book some appreciation of what life was during the 
ninety years in which the great Venetian painted. The darker 
side of the age has not been revealed. 

The introduction contains a valuable commentary upon Ti- 
tian’s characteristics as an artist. The list of books of refer- 
ence will be valuable to those who have the taste to read fur- 
ther. (Houghton, Miffiin & Company, Boston.) 


IN 








Those who read The Helmet of Navarre when it was running 
as a serial in The Century Magazine and the many who have 
heard of the wonderful success of the story will be glad to see 
it in book form. It is the first effort of the author, Bertha 
Runkle, who has handled her plot and her characters brilliant- 
ly. The reader plunges into the stirring scenes between the 
Huguenots and the Catholic League in the very first chapter, 
and the action is rapid and the scenes often shifted, so there is 
no waning of interest to the end of the story. It is a tale of 
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love and loyalty, of courage, dash, and daring, in which swords 
are often drawn, but now and then sheathed while the hero de- 
declares his passion for Madamoiselle de Montluc, the lovely 


“Rose of Lorraine.” She is a heroine for whom the reader 
willingly sees large risks taken ; the Comte de Mar is a wooer 
worthy of his cause; Mayenne is a born master of men; St. 
Quentin a leader whose success in bringing about Navarre’s 
acceptance of the Catholic religion surprises no one; and Lucas 
and Vigo are interesting personalities. Felix Broux’s devotion 
to Monsieur is no more remarkable than the highly-painted and 
polished style in which he tells his story. (The Century Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


South Africa is many times more interesting to the average 
reader than it was before bloody war made the names of its 
towns and rivers as familiar as household words all over the 
world. A Daughter of the Veldt, by Basil Barnan, will there- 
fore have a charm aside from the interest of the plot and the 
excellence of the literary workmenship. The action begins 
and the greater part of it takes place in the shadow of the 
great Drakensberg range. Life there is depicted with a mi- 
nuteness due, we believe, to a familiar acquaintance with it on 
the part of the writer. The action revolves around the career 
of the Rev. Mowbray Wrixon, of the Church of England, of 
extremely high church tendencies, Gertrude Richards, the 
Traceys, and others who figure in the story are depicted with 
a firm hand. (Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 


The daring imagination and the beautiful style of The 
Light of the World, a story by Herbert D. Ward, will be 
admired wherever itisread. The originality of the conception 
is unquestioned. A maker of astronomical lenses, who had 
been a skeptic in religion, dies and his disembodied spirit flies 
to a remote part of the universe, but with his soul’s sight he 
can behold things on this earth with startling minuteness. He 
finds that, by an act of will, he can outspeed the flight of light, 
and, taking a remote station, he beholds the tragedy at Khar- 
tum where Gordon met his fate eleven years before. Then he 
resolves to behold the scenes in the life of Jesus. In an 
instant he is beyond the range that it takes 1900 years for 
light to travel. He fixes his gaze on Palestine, but storms, 
clouds, and darkness often shut off from him the sight of the 
Nazarene. Finally he sees the crucifixion and the resurrection, 





is of Unequalled Value as a Household beverage. Economical 
in use. Easy tomake—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 
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and rejoices. (Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, Boston and New York. Price, $1.00.) 


A story of London society bearing the 
unique title of The Compleat Bachelor is by 
Oliver Onions, which we suspect is a nom 
de plume. It is full of the chit-chat of the 
drawing-room, intermixed with some really 
earnest love-making. Those seeking re- 
laxation from severe studies, will find the 
story delightfully airy, cheerful, and en- 
tertaining. (Frederick A. are: Company, 
New York.) 
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SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
9 Exercises with Pully Weights. H. 8S. Ander- 
son. 


72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus 
82 How to Train Properly. 

84 The Care of the Body 

91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101 Official Croquet Guide. 
102 Ground Tumbling. 
104 The Grading of Gymnastic Exercises. 
106 Rules for Basket Ball for Women. 

123 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells (Campbell 
181 Howto Play Lawn Tennis. By Champion 


Price, 10 cts. per copy, postpaid 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN'S 





my A Posit.ve Relief for | 
PRIOKLY HEAT, 
OHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, 

afflictions of the skin. 
- “A little higher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for it.”’ ner Xf pe oeg 8 al 
aes Delightful after Sha ng. 
jailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 





Sold everywhere, or m 
(theoricinal.) Samrle free, Geprarn M ewer On 





‘At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Yors 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 








“ PISO’S CURE FOR 
o on A th oe deok Use 
v . Tas 
vant in came. gold by druggists. 


Vee] 
“CONSUMPTION 





Howe’s Title to Fame. 


The title of Elias Howe to the invention 
of the sewing-machine is impugned by a 
contributor to Zhe Popular Science 
Monthly, who says: “In the list (of 
names to be inscribed in the ‘Ha!l of 
Fame’) the name of Elias Howe appears, 
which must produce astonishment in the 
minds of every one who has a knowledge 
of him or of the history of the sewing 
machine, upon which alone his claim to 
notoriety rests. To all who are acquainted 
with the advent of that machine, Howe 
occupies a very minor place. Patents 
were granted for such machines long be- 
fore Howe entered the field, and he never 
succeeded in producing a practical ma- 
chine until more than one device invented 
by others were added to it... . To place 
his name on the roll of fame above the 
host of his superiors on the records of the 
patent office would be doing American 
genius a grave injustice that would render 
the Hall of Fame absurd.” 


The Indian and the Northwest. 


A handsomely illustrated book just is- 
sued, bound in cloth and containing 115 
pages of interesting ldatortenl datassinting 
to the settlement of the great Northwest, 
with fine half-tone engravings of Black 
Hawk, Sitting Bull, Red Cloud, and other 
noted chiefs; Custer’s battleground and 
ten colored map plates showing location 
of the various tribes dating back to 1600. 
A careful review of the book impresses 
one that it is a valued contribution to the 
history of these early pioneers, and a copy 
should be in every library. Price, 50 cents 
per copy. Mailed postage prepaid upon 
receipt of this amount by W. B. Kniskern, 
22 Fifth avenue, Chicago, III. 


A Sustaining Diet. 


These are the enervating days, when, as 
somebody has said, men drop by the sun- 
stroke as if the Day of Fire had dawned. 
They are fraught with danger to people 
whose systems are poorly sustained ; and 
this leads us to say in the interest of the 
less robust of our readers, that the full ef- 
fect of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is such as to 
suggest the propriety of calling this medi- 
cine something besides a blood purifier 
and tonic,—say, a sustaining diet. It 
makes it much easier to bear the heat, as- 
sures refreshing sleep, and will, without 
any doubt,avert much sickness at this time 
of year. 


Cinematograph for the Blind. 


A ———- h for the blind has been 
invented by Dr. Dussaud, of the psycho- 
logical Institute of Paris. ‘The inventor, 
we are told by Advance Sheets of Consular 
Reports, March 14, gave a lecture on Feb- 
ruary 16 at the Hospitals des Sociétés 
Savantes on the education of the blind 
and deaf, where a large audience “ wit- 
nessed eee experiments founded 
on his method for supplementing the 
senses of these two classes of unfor- 
tunates. The cinematograph for the blind 
is a machine which passes under the fin- 
gers of the blind, a series of reliefs repre- 
senting the same object in different posi- 
tions—the branch of a tree, a bird. or any 
other object. The blind person has the 
illusion of moving scenes just as photo- 
gra hs passing over a luminous screen 
end the illusion to those with sight.” 
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Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 


It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption 
before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 


Pears 


Economical soap is one 
that a touch of cleanses. 

Pears’ shaving soap is 
the best in all the world. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 


The Cut Teils the Story. 


BEST COFFEE 








MO, GROWN, only, per 
eS 5 pound, . cs . 33c. 
It is ked in abso- 


~ “ 

te ————— ” ns 
” eal \ iuely me Pound Air. 
Tight trade mark bags, 

which will preserve the 
strength and flavor for 
any length of time, even 
after it has been opened. 


: « 14c. and 15c. 
Very Fine, . . . . 18c., 20c. and 25c. 
Finest New Crop Teas Imported. 
Formosas. Oolongs, Mixed, Ceylons, Japans, 
English Breakfast, Young Hysons, Gun- 
oowders, Imperials, & Assams. 
30c., 35c., 50c. and 65c. perlb. 
We make a specialty of Selling at Cost the Finest 
FANCYELGINCREAMERY BUTTER made 


All Orders by Mail or Telephone (2451 Cort- 
landt) will receive prompt attention. — 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


33 and 34 Vesey Street, 
2. O. Box 289. Oor. Charch St., New York 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - 


Or Ee 


Good Drinking Colleen, freshty roasted, 
c 








President 





“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 





Ee wisi $ 325,753,152 
Income, 1900.............. . 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders........ 540,479,809 


Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handivst, mostsatisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 


€. L. Ketioce & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 
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This List of twenty-five of 


THE BEST VOLUMES ON 


EDUCATION 


CAN NOT BE SURPASSED, 


With the exception of a single title, the list represents the careful 
selection of several leading educators with a fina 
revision by Dr. Nicholas Murray Batler, of Columbia University. 


Halleck, R. P. Education of the Central Nervous System 


Lange, Karl. ——— 
Morgan, C. L. 


the German by H. W. Brown. 
Oppenheim, Nathan. 


t 
Hanis W. T. Psychologic Foundations of Education 
McMurry, C. A. Elements of General Method Based on the 


Principles of Herbart. * 
Spencer, Herbert. Education 


Warner,Francis. Study of Children and their School Training 


Butler, N. M. Meaning of Education 


Eliot, C. W. Educational Reform; Essays and Addresses 
Means and Ends of Education 

Essays on Educational Reformers 
Williams, S.G. History of Modern Education 

Herbart and the Herbartians 

Fitch, J.G. Lectureson Teaching. New Ed. 

Tompkins, Arnold. Philosophy of School Management. 


i os 
Oe eH. 


DeGarmo, Charles. 


Kiemm, L. R. European Schools. 


Pestalozzi, J.H. How Gertrude Teaches Her Children, 
Parker, Francis W. Talks on Teaching. 

Moral Instruction of Children. 

Compayre, Gabriel. Abelard and the Origin and Early His- 


Adler, Felix. 


tory of Universities. 
Bowen. H. C. 


Revival in the U. 8. 


ice at which the library is listed is $81.00. We offer it by ex- 

fn coopeld at %25.00 to any addr sinthe United States. Ask for 
i G with ether special library 

offers, and with full list of teachers’ professional books ofall publishers, 


8 
our unique NE Y CATALO 


at lowest prices. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


sychology for Teachers 
Preyer, T. W. Mental Development in the Child; tr. from 


Development of the Child 
Davidson, Thomas. Rousseau and Education according to 


Froebel and Education by Self-Activity 
Hinsdale, B. A Horace Mann and the Common School 








THE PAN-AMERICAN 





EXPOSITION 





endorsement and 


will, it is believed, prove a greater success than 
any previous exposition on this eontinent. It 
is reached from every direction by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


In one of his advertisements Mr. Daniels says: 
“All you need to have is a ticket by the New 
York Central Lines; all you need to Say is ‘ Put 
me off at Buffalo.” The New York Centra] 
Lines are the New York, Central, Boston & 
Albany, Michigan Central, Lake Shore, Big 
Four, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, and Lake Erie & 
Western Railways. 


For a copy of the New York Cc atral’s Pan-American 
Exposition Folder, ‘‘ Four-Track Series” No. 15, send 
a postage stamp to George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, New York Central Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 

















Are You Interested in the 


Newest Books for Teachers? 


Our Mew Century Catalog list describes all professional beoks and 
The School Journal will ei you posted on announcements and 


All progressive teachers are. 
teachers’ helps now in print. 
new books as they continue to appear. We supply them al 


Outlines of Educational Doctrine, by 
John Frederick Herbart. Translated by 
Alexis F. Lange. Annotated by Chas. 
DeGarmo. The book aims to show 
Herbart’s influence and the persistence 
of his ideas. 334 pp. $1.25. Our price, 
$1.12, postage I2c. 

School Management and Methods of 
Instruction, by George Collar and Chas. 
W. Crook. The writers are English ex- 
perts in teaching and they discuss the 
subject with special reference to elemen- 
tary schools. 336 pp. $1.00. Our price, 
$.90, postage Ioc. 

Experimental Psychology, by Edward 
B. Titchener. 214 pp. $1.60. Our price, 
$1.45, postage 15c. 

The Child: A Study in the Evolution 
of fan, by Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

. $1.50. Our price, $1.20, postage 15c. 

Education and Life, by James H. Baker. 
A plea for “the gospel of work,” and 
for an education that is at once idealis- 
tic and strenuous. 254 pp. $1.25. Our 
price, $1.12, postage I3c. 

Timely Games and Songs (for the kin- 
dergarten) by Clare Sawyer Reed. 6oc. 


How to Teach History, by Henry W. 
Elson, whose “ Historical Biographies 
for Children,” and “Side Lights on 


The Play of Man, b 


American History” have been so de- 
servedly popular. 25c. 


Tip Top Dialogs, selected from various 


authors and arranged by Alice M. 
Kellogg. An abundance of humor with- 
out coarseness. 25C. 


Constructive Work, by Margaret J. Codd 


A book of definite directions, showing 
what may be done with knife, scissors, 
and the simplest materials, to train eye 
and hand. 25c. 


Twentieth Century Educational Prob- 


lems, by A. C. Millar. 
price $.85, postage roc. 


$1.00. Our 


Karl Groos. A 
study in biology, zsthetics, and ethics. 
$1.75. Our price, $1.40, postage 15c. 


Methods of Teaching Reading in Ten 


Cities, edited by Eva D. Kellogg. How 
they do it in St. Paul, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Kansas City, Washington, New 
Haven, Brooklyn, Birmingham, Indiana- 
polis. $1.00. Our price, $.90, postage 
Toc. 


Text-book of Psychology for Secondary 


Schools, by Daniel Putnam. The author 
reconstructs his earlier work on elemen- 
tary psychology, in the light of the more 
recent theories and studies in the sub. 
ject. $1.00. Our price, §.90, postage toc, 


at lowest prices. 


Reading: A Manual for Teachers, by 
Mary E. Laing. This deals with a sub- 
ject confessedly difficult, in the light 
which psychological study and practical 
experience have thrown upon it. It aims 
to lift the study of reading out of the 
ruts of mechanical drill and make ita 
thought process as the key to culture, 
75c. Our price, $.68, postage 7c. 


The Psychology of Reasoning, by A. 


Binet. This little essay, based on ex- 
perimental researches in hypnotism, 
casts some interesting light on some 
phases of mental activity. 25c. 


The Biography of a Baby, by Millicent 


W. Shinn. An interesting, popular ac- 
count of the first years of a child’s life. 
A good book for both parents and teach- 
ers. $1.50. Our price, $1.20, postage Ize. 


Notes on the Development ofaChild, . 


by Millicent W. Shinn. This is a care- 
ful, painstaking study of an infant, 
scientific in its purpose. $1.20. Our 
price, $1.00, postage roc. 


Lessons for Little Readers, by E. G. 
Regal. Supplementary to any first 
reader, with liberal provision for seat 
work in connection with language, num- 
ber, coler, and drawing. Artistically il- 
lustrated. 30c. 





Order 
from us. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO. - 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


July 138, 1901 
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